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Chronicle 


Home News.—President Wilson again made clear his 
views on the reservations to the Versailles Treaty, in a 
letter to Senator Hitchcock, dated March 8. He reiter- 
ated what he has already said about 
the purpose which animated the 
United States during the war and 
during the Peace Conference, and the obligation under 
which this country lies of fulfilling the pledges given to 
the rest of the world to do its part to insure the reign of 
peace. He declared that he had no objection to a stip- 
ulation of the constitutional methods the United States 
would use in carrying out the obligations involved in 
Article X, but he added that nothing would be gained by 
such a procedure that was not already secured. The 
reservations were characterized by him as virtual nulli- 
fications, not interpretations, of the articles to which 
they are attached. Speaking at length of Article X, 
he said it was the renunciation by all the great fighting 
Powers of the old pretensions of political conquest and 
territorial aggrandizement, and that its adoption was 
necessary to secure a basis for the peace which the world 
so desperately desires. 
be guilty of bad faith to the peoples of the world and to 
pave the way for the return of the old misunderstand- 
ings and jealous rivalries. Two ideals, he said, were 
struggling for the upper hand: democracy and imperial- 
ism, the latter being by no means dead, even in the 
counsels of the nations, especially in France and Italy. 
The reservation to Article X, which it is proposed to pass, 
he declared, would perpetuate the old order, and this he 
felt confident the American people did not wish. The 
United States should either accept the treaty without 
nullifying its provisions or else withdraw from it as 
gracefully as possible. The letter closed with an appeal 
to those concerned to “consider the matter in the light 
of what it is possible to accomplish for humanity® rather 
than in the light of special national interests.” 

Different views were entertained of the purport of the 
letter, some believing that it left the way open for com- 
promise, others holding that it amounted to a virtual 
threat to reject the treaty if the force of Article X were 
impaired. As a result of this twofold interpretation, the 
treaty debate has dragged on. After’the adoption of the 
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closure rule, four reservations were passed on March 8, 
limiting the obligations of the United States in the matter 
of armament, economic boycott, the disposal of alien 
property, and the labor clauses. On March 9, the Senate 
adopted, by a vote of 57 to 20, the reservation on the 
number of votes which the United States shall be entitled 
to cast: 

Until Part I., being the covenant of the League of Nations, 
shall be so amended as to provide that the United States shall 
be entitled to cast a number of votes equal to that which any 
member of the League and its self-governing dominions, colonies 
or parts of empire, in the aggregate shall be entitled to cast, the 
United States assumes no obligation to be bound, except in 
cases where Congress has previously given its consent, by any 
election, decision, report or finding of the Council or Assembly 
in which any member of the League and its self-governing 
dominions, colonies or parts of empire in the aggregate have 
cast more than one vote. The United States assumes no obliga- 
tion to be bound by any decision, report or finding of the Coun- 
cil or Assembly arising out of any dispute between the United 
States and any member of the League if such member, or any 
self-governing dominion, colony, empire or part of empire united 
with it politically, has voted. 

This reservation has possibilities of serious disagree- 
ment. The President of the Canadian Privy Council, 
speaking in the House of Commons at Ottawa on March 
11, said that the Lodge reservations could not become 
effective unless they were accepted by all of the Allied 
and Associated Powers or unless these Powers failed 
to dissent within a given time. He added that Canada 
could not give consent to them because the whole future 
of Canada depends on them: 

I do not believe Great Britain would accept these reservations 
as against Canada’s protest, but if Great Britain did accept them 
Canada would still dissent. Then the reservations would not go 
into effect because they were not assented to by the Allied and 
Associated Powers. 


Czechoslovakia.—The Prague correspondent of the 
Osservatore Romano gives the following authentic ac- 
count of the attempt made on the part of a certain 
element of the Czechoslovak clergy 
to create a national church practi- 
cally independent of Rome. The 
movement began among a disaffected group of priests 
of the archdiocese of Prague, and culminated in the 
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demands made by them for ecclesiastical reforms of a 
most radical nature. The purpose of the demands thus 
made, in which some of the priests of other dioceses of 
}ohemia and Moravia joined the dissidents of Prague, 
was to “ democratize ” ecclesiastical rule and discipline. 
As submitted to their Jednota or ecclesiastical assembly, 
the demands included the election of Bishops by direct 
action of clergy and laity, the administration of ecclesi- 
astical property by a commission of ecclesiastics and 
laymen, the reform of ecclesiastical studies, the introduc- 
tion of the vernacular into the liturgy, the abolition of 
the celibacy of the clergy. In the plan proposed by the 
malcontents the Archbishop of Prague, who strongly 
condemned the secessionists and their plans, was to be 
created Patriarch, new and extraordinary powers were 
to be given him for the entire territory of the Republic 
and a practically independent national church was thus 
to be set up. Some of the revolted clergy wished to act 
immediately and thus, as they imagined, intimidate Rome 
into concessions. The less radical element, however, 
prevailed upon them to have a commission sent to Rome 
and present the case to the Holy Father. 

Benedict XV received the delegation, as its members 
themselves admitted, with every courtesy and kindness, 
but his answer was unequivocal and firm. It gave them 
clearly to understand that the disciplinary matters in 
question should be investigated and settled according to 
the requirements of ‘canon law, and through the inter- 
mediary of the Czechoslovak Bishops. As to the ques- 
tion of the celibacy of the clergy, the Sovereign Pontiff 
let them understand that the discussion of the question 
would not even be allowed. The radical element insisted 
most on this point and, on receiving the Holy Father’s 
answer, some of them immediately broke all bounds of 
restraint and, on their return home, openly attempted to 
contract marriage. The Archbishop of Prague, Mon- 
signor Kordac, then sent a solemn warning to his clergy 
and people in which he severely condemned the guilty 
priests and their conduct. Despite this some of the more 
daring of the schismatical party, led by a married priest 
named Zahradnik Brodoky, in an assembly held in 
January of the present year, declared their separation 
from Rome on the basis of the abolition of ecclesiastical 
celibacy and the introduction of the vernacular into the 
liturgy. The separatists claimed that they had with them 
the majority of the Czechoslovak clergy, but as AMERICA 
pointed out in its issue of February 28, a statement now 
confirmed by the Prague correspondent of the Osserva- 
‘ore Romano, the claim then made was certainly false, 
for of the 2,000 priests in the country, the “ Reformist ” 
party has fewer than one per cent, some sixty in all, 
according to late reports. 

The situation, though grossly exaggerated by the anti- 
religious press, was nevertheless one demanding all the 
care of Rome itself and the Czechoslovak Bishops. 
While the Holy Father was writing to Archbishop Kor- 
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dac to assemble his clergy at the earliest opportunity at 
Prague, and if the health of the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Olmiitz allowed it, to have that prelate to preside at 
the meeting, the assembly had taken place. The meas- 
ures adopted by it included the suppression of the Jed- 
nota which has been replaced by diocesan associations 
subject to the regulations of canon law and the authority 
of the Bishops, the condemnation of the newspaper Prava 
Narodna, one of the main supports of the separatist 
movement, the improvement of the scientific and ascetic 
education of the clergy and of their material condition, 
and a program to be submitted to the Holy See for cer- 
tain concessions, such as the use of the vernacular in 
the liturgy. As to the celibacy of the clergy, the episco- 
pal assembly reminded those priests who had scandal- 
ized the Faithful by their attempted marriage and the 
violation of their priestly vows of the penalties they 
incurred under the canon law and earnestly begged them 
to return to their duty and by a sincere repentance en- 
deavor to repair the harm they had done. Here the 
action of the local authorities ceased. The Holy See 
then directly intervened. A decree of the Holy Office 
solemnly condemned the separatist movement and its 
authors, and declared that all those who had participated 
in the attempt had incurred excommunication especially 
reserved to the Holy See, and threatened them, should 
they persevere in their conduct with further ecclesiasti- 
cal penalties. 

The letter which the Holy Father sent to Archbishop 
Kordac requesting him to call the meeting of the Bishops 
at Prague is one of those admirable documents that 
come from the Holy See. It is marked by firmness and 
moderation, meets the situation squarely and suggests 
the proper remedy. The following passages give its 
substance: ’ 

It is clear that the situation in the Czechoslovak Church is par- 
ticularly aggravated by the conduct of a certain number of mem- 
bers of the clergy, and particularly those who are allied with 
that association of the Czech clergy known as the Jednota. 
These are they who audaciously insist in demanding unreason- 
able innovations. We are by no means ignorant of the fact that 
these requests come from a very minor part of the Bohemian 
clergy; but We know also what the influence of even a small 
number can be on others when it is strengthened by the power 
of association, And so, in your forthcoming assembly you will 
examine everything which pertains to the activities of that asso- 
ciation, and deliberate whether these should be modified for the 
safeguarding of ecclesiastical discipline, or whether you should 
be constrained to dissolve that association by interdicting all 
priests who adhere to it, should it continue contrary to your 
ruling. * 

As to the main points that enter into the program of that asso- 
ciation, it is not necessary that We repeat to you here that which 
We have already made known unto you in the course of the 
audience which We accorded to you in person, nor that which 
We have also declared in the most peremptory manner to those 
priests who, in June of last year, came to Rome, whence they 
were sent from Bohemia, to be informed that the law of 
ecclesiastical celibacy ought to be piously and inviolably guarded 
as the principal honor of the Catholic priesthood and as the fount 
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of its most excellent virtues; and that the Holy See would never 
consent to abrogate or to mitigate that law. In the same way, 
We could not admit that the clergy should arrogate to them- 
selves any right whatsoever touching the prerogatives of your 
archiepiscopal see. With the dignity and importance of that see 
We ourselves are perfectly acquainted, and We reserve to our- 
selves to decide if and when it should seem convenient to Us to 
raise that see to a higher degree of honor. It is to be desired 
that these clergy, renouncing their inconceivable demands, re- 
main faithful to their obligations, and not furnish you any 
motive for inflicting on them the gravest penalties. We have 
confidence, also, that those clergy who embellish the glory and 
the patronage of St. John Nepomucene, that most admirable 
martyr to priestly duty will conform most faithfully to those 
sacred laws that are imposed on them; that they will be disposea 
to suffer in order to remain loyal under the stress of the pres~- 
ent times, and that they will lend you every assistance in renewing 
the flower of religion and morality in the hearts of your people. 


The schism is, of course, doomed to failure, if, for 10 
other reason, because the motives that prompt it are both 
trivial and wicked. 


France.—A bill providing for the reestablishment of 
diplomatic relations with the Vatican was introduced into 
the Chamber of Deputies on March 11 and was referred 
to the Finance and Foreign Commit- 
tee. The Government stands sponsor 
for the bill: 


The Government judges that the moment has come to renew 
our traditional relation with the Pontifical government, French 
diplomacy ought to be represented where questions are being 
debated which are of interest to France. She cannot remain 
longer absent from the seat of the spiritual government at whicha 
majority of the States have taken care to be represented. The 
coming into force of the peace treaties and the putting to an 
end of the World War make a resumption of relations with the 
Holy See particularly opportune. 


Diplomatic Relations 
with Vatican 


The preamble of the bill points out that the question of 
separation between Church and State is not involved, and 
that the principles on which the lay régime is based “ are 
not and cannot again be brought under discussion.” The 
motives which have led the Cabinet of Millerand to this 
marked departure from the policy of recent years are in 
part as follows: 

In our constant anxiety to avert the germs of new divisions, 
in our efforts to attain an international stable and durable peace, 
we have not the right to neglect any support. We should seek 
all counsels. 

The rehandling of the frontiers of Central Europe raises 
special religious questions. Most of such disputes come before 
the Roman Curia, and the intervention of a representative of 
France is natural and legitimate to support the demand of the 
Allies and strengthen the work of our treaties. 


Undoubtedly the lessons of the war played a great part 
in bringing about the change of attitude, and it is equally 
certain that the Premier’s experience as chief representa- 
tive of France in Alsace-Lorraine had an important 
share in shaping the new policy. The desire to avert 
through Vatican influence the threatened loss to French 
prestige in the East and Far East was another powerful 
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factor, and in general French politicians seem to have 
begun to read the signs of the times, for instance, in the 
recent Catholic successes in the elections for the Cham- 
ber. 

To those who have been watching the trend of French 
opinion and the growing agitation, not merely among 
Catholics, but among many other classes of Frenchmen, 
for the resumption of diplomatic relations with the Holy 
See the introduction of the bill did not come as a surprise. 
M. Pichon’s statement, made last July, that the Govern- 
ment’s policy was irreconcilably opposed to any sort of 
diplomatic relations with the Vatican, gave rise to much 
resentment in France, and the prediction was confidently 
made that the next Chamber, no matter what its com- 
plexion, would certainly reestablish the embassy to the 
Holy See. M. Pichon’s elimination from the Govern- 
ment removed one of the difficulties, and the exchange of 
telegrams between the Holy Father and M. Deschanel on 
the occasion of the latter’s elevation to the Presidency 
indicated the direction affairs were taking. Especially 
noteworthy was the hope which the successor of M. Clem- 
enceau expressed to his Holiness “ for the accomplish- 
ment of the historic destinies of France.” 

The Catholics have been indefatigable in setting forth 
the advantages of a rapprochement between France and 
the Holy See. Mgr. Baudrillart, among others, gave a 
clear statement of the case in an interview published in the 
Journal of January 29, quoted in the Nouvelles Relig- 
teuses for February 15. He declared that Catholics were 
desirous of resuming relations with the Vatican, first, as 
Catholics, because they found it painful to see their Gov- 
ernment refusing to treat with their spiritual head, 
because France’s attitude was a gratuitous humiliation 
and insult to the Pope and an obstacle to the honor and 
advantage of both the Holy See and France ; and because 
it exposed French Catholics to the reproaches of their 
fellow-Catholics throughout the world. They also desired 
the resumption of relations, as Frenchmen, because the 
attitude of the Government was sacrificing grave French 
interests to sectarian hatred: Catholicism was an inter- 
national force neglected only with loss; Papal policy was 
undoubtedly influenced by the representations made by 
the Powers through their diplomatic agents ; Rome was a 
center of information concerning the entire world; 
French propaganda in foreign countries had demon- 
strated the fact that Catholics hold for their friends the 
friends of the Holy See, and as their enemies the 
adversaries of the Holy See; France was involved in 
questions that could not be settled without the interven- 
tion of the Vatican and it was folly to commit such 
interests to the representatives of Powers whose interests 
were quite the contrary. Mgr. Baudrillart was content for 
the present that the question should be settled on purely 
political considerations of French interests, by the ap- 
pointment of an Ambassador to the Vatican; afterwards 
he felt confident the Chamber and the Government would 
make certain modifications in the existing law which 
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would emancipate the Church from the position of pariah 
which, at present, it legally occupies. 

Following the publication of the interview with Mgr. 
Baudrillart, the Republicans of the Left, through M. 
Georges Noblemaire, one of their members, demanded 
that France should be represented at the Vatican as else- 
where throughout the world, by a sort of “ concordat of 
separation.” Further indication of the sympathy with 
the movement was evidenced during the course of a 
speech delivered, on February 6, in the Chamber by M. 
Soulier, a Protestant, who advocated ending the state of 
rupture, and was frequently interrupted from all quarters 
of the Chamber by applause. On the same day, M. Mil- 
lerand, in response to the question of M. Soulier declared 
that as soon as the Government deemed the interests of 
France to demand relations with the Vatican, the matter 
would be brought before the Parlement. This statement 
was greeted with much applause, and a little more than a 
month later, the bill was introduced. 


Germany.—A bloodless revolution took place in Ger- 
many on March 13, which resulted in the flight of the 
Government from Berlin, the occupation of that city 
by reactionary troops, and the estab- 
lishment of a new Administration, 
with Dr. von Kapp as Imperial 
Chancellor and General Baron von Luettwitz as Minister 
of Defense. The new Government has proclaimed the 
dissolution of the National Assembly and has announced 
that new elections will be held. The Ebert Ministry has 
established itself in Dresden and called for a general 
strike. 

The events which led up to the revolutionary move- 
ment are not at this date quite clear. For some time, 
it is said, the Ebert Government had been receiving word 
that some. such movement was preparing in the south, 
but discounted the rumors. On March 12 a plot to over- 
throw the Republican régime was discovered, and an 
attempt was made to arrest those mainly responsible. 
This action, however, was taken too late, and the same 
day revolutionary troops were atfounced to be on their 
way to Berlin. Emissaries from the Government were 
sent to meet them. A parley took place and certain 
demands were made on the Ebert Cabinet, which re- 
mained in session all night, but having failed to effect 
anything of importance, fled from the city. Early in 
the morning of March 13, the revolutionary troops 
entered the city without encountering resistance. How 
far the movement has spread it is not possible at the 
present time to say. Unofficial reports say that the troops 
throughout the country have been largely affected; but 
on the other hand the Governments in Dresden, Bavaria, 
Baden, Wurttemberg, Leipsic, have refused to recognize 
the revolutionists. 

On the morning of March 13 the Ebert Government 
issued the following proclamation: 
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Workmen, comrades: The military revolt has come. Erhardt’s 
naval division is marching on Berlin to enforce the reorganiza- 
tion of the Imperial Government. The mercenary troops who 
were afraid of the disbandment which had been ordered desire to 
put the reactionaries into the Ministerial posts. 

We refuse to bow to this military constraint. We did not 
make the revolution in order to recognize again today the bloody 
government of mercenaries. We enter into no covenant with 
the Baltic criminals. Workers, comrades, we should be ashamed 
to look you in the face if we were capable of acting otherwise. 

We say “No!” And again “No!” You must indorse what 
we have done. We carried out your views. Now use every 
means to destroy this return of bloody reaction. 

Strike. Cease to work. Throttle this military dictatorship. 
Fight with all your means for the preservation of the republic. 
Put aside all division. There is only one means against the re- 
turn of Wilhelm II. Paralyze all economic life. Not a hand 
must move. No proletariat shall help the military dictatorship. 

Let there be a general strike along the entire line. Let the 


proletariat act as a unit. 

Later in the day the revolutionary Government pub- 
lished a manifesto, part of which reads: 

The overthrow of the Government must not be taken as re- 
actionary. On the contrary, it is a progressive measure of 
patriotic Germans of all parties, with a view to re-establishing 
law, order, discipline and honest government in Germany. It is 
an overdue attempt to lay the foundations for the economic 
resuscitation of Germany, enabling her to fulfil those conditions 
of the Peace Treaty which are reasonable and not self-de- 


structive. 
Inspired by zeal and a desire for the benefit of all the German 


people, the new Government invites heartily the acceptance and 
co-operation of the Independents for the creation and elaboration 
of laws for the betterment of the working classes. 

The manifesto maintains that the change of Govern- 
ment is a purely domestic affair, promises to make every 
effort to maintain internal and external peace, and 
emphasizes the fact that “ it is of vital interest to foreign 
countries not to have a government in Germany which 
in any way could or might endanger the peace of 
Europe.” It also enumerates a number of charges against 
the Socialist Government, and declares the utter impos- 
sibility of a government of which Erzberger is the chief 
spokesman. 

There has been considerable speculation as to how 
far the revolutionary movement is monarchical in char- 
acter. The Socialist proclamation plainly intimates this 
view, which is reinforced by the known royalist tend- 
encies of Dr. von Kapp and his associates. On the other 
hand Dr. von Kapp is reported, in a dispatch to the New 
York Times, to have informed the foreign correspondents 
in Berlin that the movement was‘not monarchist, a state- 
ment which is the more probable in view of the fact 
that an attempt to restore the ex-Kaiser would almost 
certainly be followed by armed intervention on the part 
of the Allies, against which the revolutionists would be 
helpless. France, as is natural, is particularly exercised, 
and generally regards the movement as a revival of 
Prussianism, with all its old menace of war, against which 
it is urged stern measures of repression and disarmament 


must be taken. 
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A Priest Before the Maryland Legislature 


BERNARD J. McNamara, A. M., D. D. 


leading editorial on February 21. He said, speak- 

ing of the possibility of legislation banning the 
use of sacramental wine, “It is therefore the duty of 
every Catholic to watch all legislation, particularly all 
State legislation proposed under the concurrent-legisla- 
tion clause and to insist that it contain a positive guaran- 
tee of the lawfulness of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass.” 
With many misgivings as to the interpretation of my ac- 
tion and the motive back of it, I took that advice and 
translated it into action. Together with a brother-priest, 
I wended my way to the quaint old town of Annapolis, 
the capital of Maryland. The occasion was the discus- 
sion of the McBride bill, before the Temperance Com- 
mittee of the House of Delegates. This bill has for its 
purpose the ratification of the Volstead Enforcement 
act and the framing of concurrent legislation by which 
this act may be enforced in the State of Maryland. But 
a greater attraction drew me to the Maryland legislature. 
On that day, Wednesday, February 25, the Prohibitionists 
were to have the floor and they were to be given unlimited 
time in which to outline the many reasons why this En- 
forcement act should be ratified and the kind of legisla- 
tion that should be enacted in order to make its enforce- 
ment certain. Naturally, they brought their best man to 
Annapolis for this purpose and he was none other than 
the great Wayne B. Wheeler, the peerless legal light of 
the Anti-Saloon League. For twenty-three years, this 
man has been engaged at a splendid salary in the grand 
and noble work of devising ways and means for making 
us give up a legitimate right whether we wanted to or not. 
No man knows the twistings and turnings of the Prohi- 
bition question, especially from his own standpoint, better 
than Mr. Wheeler. He is a seasoned campaigner and 
one particularly versed in parrying the many questions 
that are hurled at him on an occasion of this kind Not 
only did Prohibition’s great legal light come to the State 
House of Maryland, but he brought with him a goodly 
number of followers. Every Methodist minister in Balti- 
more and vicinity seemed to be there. They were grouped 
on the floor of the House-chamber where a special place 
seemed to have been reserved for them. Both galleries 
were crowded with good Methodists and they made their 
presence heard very early and often. One must give 
credit to these people; they believe in advertising and 
they do it on occasions of this kind in splendid style. 
Men were in the majority among the Anti-Saloon League 
adherents and they must have come there at some sacri- 
fice to themselves. But there they were and they showed 
an unlimited amount of enthusiasm. As I scanned the 
galleries and noted their enthusiasm, I am afraid that 
my thoughts were not very complimentary to my Catholic 


ry ie editor of AMERICA gave good advice in his 


brethren who would hardly have made such great sacri- 
fices for a similar reason. There is no doubt about the 
fact that Mr. Wheeler, who was practically the only 
speaker of the day, was heartened and encouraged by 
the presence and enthusiasm of so many loyal adherents. 
I noted another fact with interest, that, as far as I could 
judge, all those adherents were of the Methodist per- 
suasion. All the ministers present were Methodist and 
so were the people in the gallery, as far as I could find 
out from inquiry. I am not aware of the situation in 
other parts of the country, but here in Baltimore, the anti- 
drink movement has simmered down to a real simon- 
pure, close-corporation, Methodist movement, as it is, 
indeed, in reality. This had been noticeable for some 
time, but the now famous Roper “spy” letter to the 
clergy of the United States capped the climax. Some 
of the comments uttered at that time from Baptist, Pres- 
byterian, Lutheran, and other pulpits were, to say the 
least, very caustic. The other sects apparently are begin- 
ning to realize that the growing power of the Methodist 
Church through this anti-drink movement is not to their 
advantage. From reports received from all over the 
country, it is probably right to conclude that outside the 
Methodist Church, Mr. Roper will find very few clerical 
spies willing to do his will. 

As this is a personal account of an incident in which 
the writer played more or less of a part, the ego will 
necessarily have to enter into the narration from this 
time onwards. My reason for writing the account of 
this meeting at Annapolis is that it may be interesting 
to the readers of America, but especially that it may 
prove of some value in helping others to rise up and 
show a real spirit of true Catholic courage. And this 
spirit is badly needed among our American Catholics 
today when there is too much of a spineless attitude dis- 
played towards problems that concern them, because these 
problems concern the Catholic religion. Too long have 
we stood slanders and insults, and we have come to 
realize that the more we take of this kind of treatment, 
the more we shall get. If my trip to the Maryland Legis- 
lature did nothing else, it at least made the people under- 
stand that some Catholics were awake and would not 
hesitate to fight for their rights as American citizens. 

When my companion and I arrived at the State House, 
we were given seats among the members on the floor of 
the House. This was an advantage indeed. Let it be 
understood that it was not a meeting of the full House 
of Delegates, but only a hearing of a committee. It must 
be said, however, that nearly all the members of the 
House and some members of the Maryland Senate were 
present at the hearing. Mr. Wheeler’s long speech was 
practically devoted to the points of law involved. He 
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talked about the Eighteenth Amendment’s meaning and 
its powers, and it struck me at the time that these powers 
seemed to be unlimited. He talked a great deal about 
respect for law and he gave one the impression that he 
had a great respect for the Constitution as long as it 
did not protect the people’s liberty to take a drink. Mr. 
Wheeler discussed at great length the concurrent legis- 
lation that the States are permitted to frame. This argu- 
ment seemed to say that if the States made any law that 
the Government thought was not in-conformity with the 
Volstead act, the Federal authority would simply ignore 
the State and apply its own law. In other words, there 
is no such real thing as States’ rights, according to the 
learned counsel of the Prohibitionists. Then there fol- 
lowed a great deal about Americanism, which meant that 
if you did not agree with the Leaguers, you were not a 
real American. Then some talk about the awful devices 
and schemes used by the opponents of this powerful or- 
ganization, but not a word about the very unethical and 
extremely unfair tricks that these modern saviors of 
society resorted to in order to pass this law. A little 
“ sob-stuff,” an admission that John D. Rockefeller was 
a real contributor to the fund to make America holy by 
making it dry, and the cleverest man on the anti-drink side 
had finished. The impression made can be summed up 
in the words of a newspaper man: “ I would say that Mr. 
Wheeler is a very smart man, but not always convincing.” 

Not a word was said in the whole argument about the 
religious tendency of this movement. It was on this 
ground that I had come prepared to quiz Mr. Wheeler. I 
had received an official copy of his testimony before the 
New Jersey Legislature, but his testimony there was not 
quite clear. My aim was to get an unequivocal answer to 
my questions and I feel that I was able to do so in spite 
of his attempt to hedge. Perhaps, it will be better to 
give the questions and answers as nearly as possible and 
in this way the whole matter will appear more clearly. 
When I arose to speak, I prefaced my remarks by say- 
ing that I came there as an American citizen and I was 
glad to say that I had shown my Americanism by wear- 
ing the khaki in the late war. I added that I came there 
too as a Catholic priest and as a taxpayer of the State 
of Maryland. Then the questioning began. 

Father McNamara: “Is it true, as your testimony in 
New Jersey seems to indicate, that by virtue of the power 
given in the Enforcement act, legislation can be put 
through by Congress that will forbid the use of sacra- 
mental wine?” 

Mr. Wheeler: “I am glad that you brought up that 
matter. I was misrepresented by the papers. I will read 
from the official record.” 

Father McNamara (interrupting): “I have the offi- 
cial record also. I do not want you to read from the 
record. I have asked a direct question and I want a di- 
rect answer, yes or no.” 

I thought that it was best at the beginning not to per- 
mit Mr. Wheeler to go meandering all over creation, and 








cloud the real issue. One paper put this tendency on Mr. 
Wheeler’s part clearly; “ When Mr. Wheeler began one 
of his explanations that didn’t explain exactly, the 
Father demanded an answer ‘yes’ or ‘no’ and Mr. 
Wheeler did seem to get quite impatient at being asked 
to be definite.” Mr. Wheeler through my insistence de- 
cided to be definite. 

Mr. Wheeler: “No. Congress could not make such 
alaw. The use of sacramental wine has always been con- 
sidered a religious rite.” 

Father McNamara: 
case?” 

Mr. Wheeler: “ The Anti-Saloon League did not en- 
courage that act. I advised against it.” 

Father McNamara: “I insist that the Anti-Saloon 
League fostered the movement to abolish sacramental 
wine in Oklahoma. Mr. Laughbaum, your superinten- 
dent in that State at the time, pushed that legislation 
through the legislature.” 

At this juncture, my insistence seemed to worry Mr. 
Wheeler. He saw that I knew a good deal more about 
the Oklahoma matter than he had thought. 

Mr. Wheeler: “ Well, the reason for the legislation in 
Oklahoma was because a certain priest had abused the 
privilege of distributing altar wine.” 

Father McNamara: ‘So, that is the idea. Because 
one man offended your great and mighty organization, 
you tried to do what you believed to be impossible. If 
no bigotry was intended by the Prohibition legislation, 
why was not a special clause put in the very body of the 
Eighteenth Amendment reaffirming and strengthening the 
First Amendment in the protection of free exercise of 
religious worship and thus putting this religious question 
outside the whim of every succeeding Congress ?” 

Mr. Wheeler: “Because the Constitution declares 
specifically for religious freedom. The Anti-Saloon 
League has always believed the use of sacramental wine 
a religious rite.” 

Father McNamara: “ You said that innocent acts 
could be prohibited in order to enforce this law, as was 
done when Idaho forbade liquor for medicinal purposes ?” 

Mr. Wheeler: “The Supreme Court has so decided.” 

Father McNamara: “Then why might not Congress 
consider the use of sacramental wine, although innocent 
in itself, as detrimental to the best enforcement of this 
law and legislate against it?” 

Mr. Wheeler: “In this case, Congress would not con- 
sider the use as detrimental.” 

Here my questioning ended. I then made the follow- 
ing statement to the committee: “Gentlemen, Mr. 
Wheeler spoke here this afternoon about a dangerous ten- 
dency in making laws that were not absolutely in accord 
with this Enforcement act. 
there is a more dangerous tendency in all this legislation 
and that is the stirring up of religious unrest. We have 
enough unrest in the country without this worst kind. It 
is true that Mr. Wheeler did say that Congress would 
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I want to tell you that . 
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never legislate against religion. But the case of Okla- 
homa and those, too, of Arizona and Iowa which were 
similar are facts that more than offset his statement. I 
am very much afraid for the future. In conclusion, I 
want to say that the.Anti-Saloon League made the big- 
gest mistake of its career by not placing this religious 
question outside of all discussion by making the security 
of religious worship part of the new Eighteenth Amend- 
ment.” 

The question that arises is: Did my presence at 
Annapolis accomplish any good? I think so and for this 
reason, that I forced Mr. Wheeler to put the Anti-Saloon 
League on record as being opposed to legislation against 
sacramental wine, while at the same time forcing him to 
admit that in practice (as shown by the cases of Okla- 
homa, Arizona and Iowa) the Anti-Saloon League did 
stand for such legislation against sacramental wine. I 
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also made Mr. Wheeler admit that in spite of his opposi- 
tion, the Leaguers in those States tried to push through 
such a law. If such was the case, who can say that, when 
the time became ripe, Prohibitionists would not throw 
Mr. Wheeler and his opposition overboard and try to 
enact for the nation the same bigoted law that these 
States tried to frame? The words of Mr. Wheeler and 
the acts of his organization are very much at odds and 
as “actions speak louder than words,” I must say that I 
came away from that meeting more firmly convinced than 
ever that bigotry lies back of this whole movement and 
that we Catholics ought to do everything in our power 
to have the Amendment legally repealed so that we may 
once again enjoy the liberty for which 3,000,000 Catholic 
boys in khaki and blue fought in the late war and in 
which they were encouraged by some 1,200 Catholic 
chaplains wearing the same glorious uniform. 


The Woman’s Mind in Jugoslavia 


E. CHRISTITCH 


Catholic women of Croatia hitherto absorbed in 

more immediate home duties are now intent, in 
the interests of that home, on obtaining the political 
privileges accorded to their sex elsewhere. They do not 
wish to be outdistanced by non-Christian factors in the 
endeavor to influence legislation. They are determined 
to defend by means of the electoral vote for parliament 
the integrity of the home threatened from various quar- 
ters. Without entering into the question of how far 
their men folk’s indifference or ineptitude has rendered 
this action necessary, one can but hope that their efforts 
will be successful and that the use of the vote will help 
them to conquer evil. Inspired by the success of the 
Catholic Women’s Suffrage Society in England, one of 
whose members recently got the blessing of the Holy 
Father for its work, the women of Croatia, after having 
adopted the franchise on their program, submitted it to 
the Holy Father and appealed for like encouragement. 
The answer of Cardinal Gasparri removes the last doubt 
that could linger about the attitude of the Holy See 
towards woman’s extended duties and her share hence- 
forward in the orientation of public life: 


With deep satisfaction the Holy Father has received the loyal 
homage of the Croat Women’s Union, and gladly bestows on 
them the same indulgence granted by Pius X to the French 
League of Patriots, namely 300 days’ indulgence for each act 
done in the spirit of apostleship to renew in Christ woman and 
the family whether by word or pen or propaganda developed in 
undertakings of a religious social character. The Holy Father 
hopes for the wide extension of the Union and gives all the 
members his blessings. 

The Croat Catholic Women’s Union had begun the year 
well with the publication of an elegant monthly review 
called Zenska Misao (the Woman’s Mind) containing 
informative articles by distinguished writers on the wom- 
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an’s movement in various countries as compared with 
its progress in Croatia; and accounts of Croat, Slovene 
and Serb women’s charitable and religious activities with 
a view to organization and unification of the different 
societies. The need of upholding woman’s dignity in 
the stress of modern industrial life, the claims of domes- 
tic servants as well as of schoolteachers and professional 
women are discussed in the Catholic sense, and the work 
of the late Dr. Krek, a Slovene pastor who founded na- 
tional and economical associations throughout the land, 
is given as model for future development. 

There is no time to be lost. Conditions in the new 
kingdom of Jugoslavia require the steady cooperation 
of all Catholic elements, if the baneful accompaniments 
of otherwise necessary and healthful reforms are to be 
counteracted. The demands for civil marriage contracts 
and for the elimination of religious instruction in 
secondary schools have not come from “‘ Schismatic Ser- 
bia” but from a godless section, happily small, of “ free- 
thinking ” Croats. The Southern Slavs formerly sub- 
ject to Hungary were compelled to conform to certain 
anti-Christian legislation due to preponderant Jewish in- 
fluence in the Budapest Parliament. But many of them 
arranged to travel to Serbia, where marriage except as 
a sacrament is unknown, in order to avoid the detested 
civil contract imposed on them in Hungary. The Chris- 
tian population, whether Catholic or Orthodox, saw in 
their union with Serbia the removal of this and other 
humiliations. Attempts to introduce them in Serbia’s 
legislative code will not go unchallenged. The woman’s 
vote, when it comes, as it undoubtedly will before long, 
will be a valuable asset in combating whatever tends to 
lower the status of woman by profaning the sacred nature 
of the marriage contract or disintegrating the family. 
Unhappily, the Orthodox Church in Serbia many years 
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ago adopted the innovation of divorce, but we may count 
on the Catholics of Croatia and Slovenia to keep this 
evil far from their own lands. The preponderance of 
the Catholic element in Jugoslavia should, if voters ac- 
cept their responsibilities, make itself felt in the shaping 
of the laws and with this object the Croat women are 


starting their grand rally. 

The fusion of the Southern Slavs into one State after 
centuries of separation under different governments does 
not proceed without some inconveniences in spite of the 
good will on all sides. The following remarks written 
by a dweller in Serbia show one of the difficulties : 


The dates in this kingdom are officially the “Catholic” dates, 
for the new calendar has been at last adopted for entire Jugo- 
slavia. The Orthodox Church feasts are, however, still kept ac- 
cording to the old, Julian, calendar. The peasants would not 
readily give up their traditional saints’ days and even in the 
wisest reforms it is better to proceed slowly. This state of things 
will continue for some time as the Serbian Church could not 
in any case change the calendar without first coming to an agree- 
ment with the Russians and Greeks. It is regrettable; for the 
delay in affirming everywhere the Gregorian calendar foments 
old differences, some celebrating Christmas on one day while 
others ignore it, and the two celebrations being a great waste 
of time when there is so much reconstruction work to be done. 
On Catholic feasts the Catholics are exempted from work and 
the others can do little by themselves. Thirteen days later all 
the Orthodox strike work and the Catholics likewise fall out, 
so, as the Jews and Mahommedans also have their particular 
feasts, it is easy to imagine how drill in the army is carried on! 
Most regiments are mixed nowadays with regard to creed. 
But how bridge over these thirteen days without wounding re- 
ligious susceptibilities? The adoption of the new or “ Roman” 
calendar by the heads of the Orthodox Church would greatly 
help to bring the two churches closer together. Indeed it would 
be a first step towards unification, even if Easter Day could not 
always be the same for both. Of course the Catholic and Ortho- 
dox calculate identically for this feast, but if the Jewish Pasch 
happens to coincide with it the Orthodox fix a Sunday either 
before or after it for celebration of Easter. This is, I find, most 
absurd, for after all does Judaism, as a religion, still exist? 
And why should Christians notice the date of their feasts in 
order to regulate thereby the date of their own? Here, as in 
other matters, the Catholic ruling is wiser. Easter Day is kept 
on the Sunday that is chronologically correct whether or not the 
Tews may be rejoicing over their Pasch on that particular date. 


A woman’s congress held in Belgrade recently dia 
much to make the Southern Slavs understand each other. 
The Catholic Women’s Union was well represented and 
its leader emphasized the need of calling on God to bless 
each effort for the development of true Christian soli- 
darity. With regard to the demand for the vote it has 
been ascertained that the Catholic members of the Jugo- 
slav Parliament are, without exception, in favor of ex- 
tending the franchise to women; and the Serbs, who 
pride themselves on their essentially democratic spirit, 
will scarcely hold back in this question after having 
yielded so many other points to their Catholic country- 
men. The Rev. Dr. Korosec, on whom has fallen the 


mantle of the patriot Dr. Krek, invites the women of 
Croatia and Slovenia to combine in furtherance of reli- 
gious and national aims in the new Jugoslavia. 
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‘Recognition of the Irish Republic 
WitiAM J. M. A. Maroney, M.D. 
N April 24, 1916, “ having organized and trained 
her [Ireland’s] manhood, . having patiently 
perfected her discipline, and having waited for the right 
moment to reveal itself” the Irish revolutionists pro- 
claimed “ the Irish Republic as a Sovereign and Independ- 
ent State,” constituted a provisional government “ to ad- 
minister the civil and military affairs of the Republic in 
trust for the people until the opportune 
moment for the establishment of a permanent national 
government, representative of the whole people of Ire- 
land, elected by the suffrages of all her men and women,” 
and, in the name of the Provisional Government of the 
Irish Republic, seized Dublin, and held it against the 
forces of the British Empire. 

The existence of English sovereignty in Ireland was 
founded upon conquest never ratified by the free consent 
of the Irish people. The foundation of all democracy is 
the natural law enunciated in pagan Rome and Greece, 
established from the beginning in Christian ethics, and 
proclaimed in the American and French Declarations of 
Independence, the law of the consent of the governed. 
By this law, authority to rule a nation resides in its peo- 
ple and passes from them, by free consent, to the rulers. 
Conquest short of extinction of the Irish people could not 
extinguish their sovereign right; for that right, being 
based upon natural law, belonged not only to the nation 
as a whole but also, in a measure, to every individual 
member of it; and therefore survived in the survivors of 
the conquest. These survivors never acquiesced in Eng- 
land’s usurpation. Their successors denied it the indis- 
pensable sanction of their suffrage, and from generation 
to generation contested it by all the means of an indomit- 
ably free people. Such sovereignty as England had exer- 
cised in Ireland for seven centuries was therefore estab- 
lished in force and not in justice, was a de facto and not a 
de jure sovereignty. The right to sovereignty throughout 
this period of usurpation, therefore, resided in the Irish 
people. And as no mere statute of limitations could 
outlaw an often asserted claim to sovereignty, the Irish 
nation had a just and valid claim to its sovereignty on 
April 24, 1916. 

The right of the Irish nation to assert its just and valid 
claim was indefeasible. The nation possessed the right 
to challenge the mere de facto sovereignty of England in 
Ireland, a right which it had repeatedly exercised. The 
possession of this right placed upon the leaders of the 
people the duty prudently to exercise it for the well-being 
of the commonwealth whenever the established order 
menaced the life of the nation. And the decay of the na- 
tional life of Ireland being an historical and continuing 
fact, this duty was ever present to those who were worthy 
to perform it. 

Implicit in the duty to challenge the existing usurping 
government is the duty to constitute a provisional govern- 
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ment; for the challenge having as its aim the transfer of 
the exercise of national sovereignty from the usurping 
possessor to the real representatives of the people, it is 
obligatory upon those who are effecting the transfer to 
constitute themselves as custodians of the people’s sov- 
ereignty until the transfer be complete, or the people free 
to act on their own behalf. 

As coheirs in the national claim, as leaders of the peo- 
ple, the revolutionists were warranted in asserting col- 
lectively the national right. They prepared prudently ; 
they offered their lives in pledge of their sincerity; their 
avowed and achieved purpose was in accordance with the 
will of the Irish people, as expressed historically in earlier 
challenges and as determined by ballot at the first subse- 
quent opportunity. The revolution of April 24, 1916 was, 
therefore, legitimately undertaken with due cause and 
prudence, in the name of and in behalf of the Irish nation; 
and the provisional Government of the Irish Republic, 
which was then formed, was constituted by rightful au- 
thority, rightfully exercised. 

From its formation on Easter Monday, 1916, in spite 
of the execution, exile and imprisonment of its successive 
leaders, the provisional Government unswervingly pur- 
sued its single purpose, the attainment of the complete 
and perfect independence of the Irish Republic. 

On October 24, 1917, the provisional Government sum- 
moned a national convention which met at Dublin, and 
was attended by 1,700 delegates representing 1,099 re- 
publican associations comprising over a quarter of a mil- 
lion citizen members. These delegates publicly affirmed 
their aim “to secure international recognition of Ireland 
as an independent Irish Republic,” elected officers, and 
agreed upon the provisional constitution of the Republic. 

Moreover, as parliamentary vacancies occurred in 
Ireland the provisional Government put forward to 
contest them, candidates pledged to abstain from the 
British Parliament and to uphold the sovereignty of 
the Irish Republic. Refusing to compromise its claim 
to the complete independence of Ireland, it declined 
to participate in the Lloyd George convention “ for 
the drafting of a plan for the self-government of Ire- 
land within the British Empire” (May 16, 1917). And 
it secured the united action of the Irish nation in bring- 
ing to failure the attempts of England to conscript the 
Irish as British subjects under the British Conscription 
act (April 17, 1918). 

The provisional Government also established arbitra- 
tion courts to administer justice throughout the Republic, 
and sent agents abroad, in its name and by its authority, 
to enlist sympathy for the struggling Republic and to care 
for its interests. 

When Great Britain was attempting to secure a treaty 
to empower her to conscript the Irish as British nationals 
in America, Dr. McCartan, the agent of the provisional 
Government here, in a memorandum dated February 17, 
1918, and presented to our State Department, denied on 
behalf of his Government the right of England to nego- 
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tiate a treaty concerning the citizens of the Irish Repub- 
lic; he contended that the inclusion of Irish citizens 
in the scope of the pending British treaty “ would be an 
unconstitutional exercise of treaty making authority, and 
a repudiation of American principles and policies.”’ Dr. 
McCartan won his point. As the Irish were not included 
in the scope of this Anglo-American treaty, the provi- 
sional Government of Ireland thus obtained implicit rec- 
ognition from the contracting parties, the Governments of 
the United States and of Great Britain, that the status 
of Irish nationals is distinct and separate from the status 
of British nationals. 

Officers of the provisional Government organized and 
directed the national election held in Ireland on Decem- 
ber 14, 1918, in which the people of Ireland, seizing the 
first opportunity freely to exercise their will, by a major- 
ity vote approved the complete separation of Ireland from 
England, and accepted and confirmed the Irish Republic 
as a sovereign and independent State. Thus the nation 
gave the ultimate democratic sanction to the policy pur- 
sued on its behalf by the provisional Government of the 
Irish Republic. 

On January 5, 1919, the agent in America of the pro- 
visional Government officially notified the United States, 
through its State Department, and all Powers represented 
at Washington, through their respective agents there, that 
(1) Ireland by the free will of her people, expressed by 
ballot on December 14, 1918, had finally and completely 
separated from the United Kingdom of Great Britain; 
(2) that Ireland being now a separate, sovereign and in- 
dependent State, the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland no longer existed either in fact or in right; 
and (3) that the Republic of Ireland would not be respon- 
sible for debts hereafter incurred by the British Govern- 
ment, under the style of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. E 

On January 21, 1919, the provisional Government, the 
survivors and successors of the men of 1916, having in 
the two years and nine months of its existence maintained 
intact on every occasion, both national and international, 
its claim to the absolute independence and sovereignty of 
the Irish Republic, surrendered its authority to the elected 
representatives of the people, who on that day were as- 
sembled at the capital for the first time as an elected na- 
tional congress, Dail Eirann. 

This Irish national congress chose Eamon de Valera 
President of the Irish Republic, and elected the officers 
and committees necessary to the conduct of the business 
by the State. By the powers vested in them by the Irish 
people, they thus constituted the permanent national Gov- 
ernment of the Irish Republic, and as such issued an ad- 
dress to the nations of the world, affirming Ireland’s irre- 
vocable determination to assert her rightful and complete 
sovereignty, and calling “upon every free nation” to 
uphold Ireland’s “ national claim to complete independ- 
ence as an Irish Republic.” They appointed three of their 
number, President de Valera, Mr. Arthur Griffiths, and 
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Count Plunkett to present to the Peace Conference Ire- 
land’s claim to sovereign independence; and by Messrs. 
Gavin Duffy and Kelly at Paris, by Dr. McCartan at 
Washington, and by other accredited and unaccredited 
agents, from Buenos Aires to Moscow, the Irish Republic 
is today maintaining intact, and asserting its claim to per- 
fect and complete sovereignty, before the nations of the 
world. 

The whole world is aware of the claim of the Irish 
Republic, except England. Her ignorance, however, does 
not deter England from devoting her universal resources 
to combat and to prejudice the Irish claim. British propa- 
gandists have been sent into all nations to exalt the virtues 
of England, to defame the citizens of the Irish Republic 
and to libel their cause. The British Parliament, in order 
to deceive the world and to tempt with concessions the 
Irish to compromise their claim to complete sovereignty, 
has continued the mummery of legislating for Ireland; 
while a British army has occupied Ireland, seeking by 
force to suppress the Republic and to terrorize its citizens 

The British propagandists of today preach an England 
the fount of legal, social, moral, religious and all other 
excellence: an Ireland the prey of extremists, enemies of 
law, order and the Protestant religion, who, not content 
with the same conveniences of government as the English 
themselves, would menace the very existence of the free 
State of England by creating a helpless, independent Ire- 
land to serve England’s enemies as a base of attack. Can 
a world just saved by English self-sacrifice calmly con- 
template that England should imperil her own security by 
acquiescing in Ireland’s preposterous and unmentionable 
claims? 

The British propagandists of 1776 preached the same 
England ; but the Americans of that day, being 150 years 
closer to the fount of her excellence had first-hand knowl- 
edge of it. 

The British then alleged that England had recently 
fought the Seven Years’ War solely to save the ungrate- 
ful colonists from the enemy of civilization, France. 
Franklin retorted that the colonists could and did defend 
themselves; and that self-sacrificing England had ac- 
quired, by the war, Canada and other French possessions 
in the Western hemisphere. Replying to British charges 
of American lawlessness, rioting and disorder, Franklin 
asserted that there were more riots in England in a week 
than occurred in the colonies in a year. Among the Brit- 
ish allegations which Franklin in rebutting quoted ver- 
batim (“ Franklin’s Works,” Knickerbocker Press, New 
York, 1887, vol. IV., pp. 321 et seq.) are: 

In many parts they [the colonies] are little or nothing at all 
inferior in their conveniences to their Mother Country. 

Our very being, at least as a free people, depends upon our re- 
tention of them. We are under the necessity of pre- 
serving our sovereignty over them, although at the expense of 
some portion of their natural prerogatives. For as soon 


as they are no longer dependent upon England they may be as- 
sured that they will immediately become dependent upon 


France. 
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The American claim to independence was thus, accord- 
ing to British propagandists, a reprehensible claim of an 
ungrateful and lawless people, advanced without cause, 
and threatening the very existence of virtuous England. 
According to the same authorities—and reading Germany 
for France—these same characteristics precisely distin- 
guish the present Irish claim to independence. As the 
Americans were in 1776, the Irish are now, and as was 
the American claim of 1776, so was the Irish claim of 
1916 a just and irrefutable claim to sovereign inde- 
pendence. Four years after the declaration of Irish inde- 
pendence the British Parliament is still debating home 
rule measures for Ireland. Two years after the declara- 
tion of American independence, the British Parliament 
was still debating home rule measures for the “colo- 
nies.” The British Parliament also appointed Commis- 
sioners to draft a plan for the self-government of the 
colonies, within the British Empire. These commis- 
sioners suggested (June 13, 1778) “as a basis of final set- 
tlement a representation of the colonies in the 
British Parliament and such an organization of 
the colonial administration as to yield everything short of 
total independence.” The American Republic, as the 
Irish Republic, refused to compromise its claim to sover- 
eignty by entering into negotiations, “unless the inde- 
pendence of the States was first acknowledged, or the 
British troops withdrawn.” And “as all the acts of the 
Commissioners were subject to approval by Parliament, 
Congress questioned their authority to make a definitive 
ratification.” This American analogue of the Irish Con- 
vention of 1918, then published on October 3, 1778 a 
manifesto raising the religious issue, by suggesting to 
the clergy that the French (America’s allies) were papists 
(Hildreth, “ History of the United States,” New York, 
1889, vol. III., pp. 249, 256). 

And while England, cunningly evading the direct issue 
of the American right to independence, was thus calum- 
niating the patriot “colonists,” irrelevantly and falsely 
pleading England’s menaced security, and legislating for 
the United States in denial of the very existence of Con- 
gress, vast British armies, equipped with all the murder- 
ing machinery of war, were attempting to suppress the 
Republic of the United States and to terrorize its citizens. 
And British appointed officials, surrounded with bayonets, 
were imposing by force the denied authority of England, 
producing anarchy and calling it government. 

England’s real and only effective argument against the 
just and valid claim contained in the declaration of Amer- 
ican independence was force. She has ruthlessly em- 
ployed the same argument, supported by rifles, machine 
guns, bayonets, bombs, airplanes and tanks, against the 
just and valid claim contained in the declaration of Irish 
independence. Between May 1, 1916, and September 30, 
1919, according to the official records of the Irish Pro- 
visional Government, the British perpetrated in Ireland, 
58 military murders, 431 armed assaults and 5859 raids 
on private houses; made 5394 political arrests, imposed 
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1998 sentences, and deported 2076 Irish citizens; held 
524 courts martial; proclaimed 292 meetings, suppressed 
51 newspapers and forbade foreign circulation to 28. 

The executive, administrative and judicial authority of 
the British bureaucracy in Ireland has been practically 
suspended by the Irish Republic. The King’s writ does 
not run in Ireland. Irish citizens when brought before 
British courts in Ireland deny the authority of these 
courts and refuse to plead. British officials in Ireland 
fulfil no useful function. From their presence the Irish 
State derives no benefit but only expense and injury. 
The whole bureaucracy in Ireland is engaged solely and 
ceaselessly in attempting, with the aid of the military 
power of England, to thwart and to nullify the gov- 
ernmental measures of the Irish Republic. Today the 
British in Ireland, therefore, represent merely the nega- 
tion of government. Practically nothing is left of their 
rule except the military force on which it rested and 
from which it derived its only sanction. 

Under the provisional Government and under the 
permanent national Government the Irish Republic has 
steadily extended and consolidated its control over 
Ireland. The officers of its representative assembly meet 
in regular session and perform all the ordinary duties 
of a national elective assembly. Elected representatives 
of the Republic sit in all the civic bodies of Ireland, 
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and are in complete control except in Belfast and a few 
small towns in Ulster. The Republic is in the ordinary 
sense crimeless. Its courts sit throughout Ireland, their 
authority recognized by the people, their judgments ac- 
cepted and obeyed. The citizens of the Republic voluntar- 
tarily subscribed a national loan to enable the functions of 
the national Government to be carried on. The Govern- 
ment of the Republic founded a national bank and a 
national assurance society through which the industry, 
trade and commerce of Ireland are encouraged and facili- 
tated. The Republic has organized a standing army of 
200,000 trained and disciplined citizens. And the interests 
of Ireland and its citizens in the United States, France, 
Argentina and other lands are cared for by the appointed 
and accredited diplomatic and consular agents of the 
Irish Republic. In the greater part of Ireland, the only 
government in fact—as was discovered and published 
even by the commission which the British Labor party 
recently sent to Ireland—is the Government of the Irish 
Republic. Unless the authority of British bayonets and 
tanks be considered government, the de jure Government 
of the Irish Republic is also the de facto Government. 
For this and other reasons that will be set forth in future 
papers, the Irish nation is entitled to recognition by all 
the powers of the world, as a sovereign State existing 
under the legitimate title of the Republic of Ireland. 


Educational Freedom in Greece and Rome 


Joun C. Revitte, S.J. 


have unfortunately placed the nature and tend- 

encies of Greek education in a false light. An 
endeavor too has been made to enrol Aristotle, “ the 
leader of those who know,” as Dante calls him, as an 
uncompromising adherent of the same Socialist concept 
of a teaching State. But although in many respects 
Aristotle agrees with the theories of Plato, the authentic 
interpreter of Socrates, he is by no means ready to follow 
the extreme theories propounded by him in the “ Repub- 
lic’ and the “Laws.” For the narrow, utilitarian State edu- 
cation as practised on a large scale in Sparta and to a 
smaller degree in Crete, he has the severest strictures. 
With that power of logical and minute division which 
he used at times even to excess, Aristotle distinguishes 
two kinds of education. He teaches that with regard to 
the ends which it has in view, education is either of a 
public or a private character, according as it tends to 
form the law-abiding citizen or the virtuous man. Nor 
in this is he mistaken. For it is necessary for the welfare 
of a State, whether a republic or a monarchy in any of 
its forms, that all its subjects be law-abiding citizens. 
But it is not at all essential for its welfare that all be 
perfect men, morally blameless in all things, in the secret 
of their heart and conscience, as well as in their external 
conduct. On the other hand to be a law-abiding citizen, 


‘ft hs utopian and Socialist theories of Socrates 


does not imply an absolutely fixed standard of goodness, 
but only a relative one. For the constitution, laws and 
statutes formed for good citizenship under a democratic 
form of government may not equally fit a man for a 
monarchy or an oligarchy. The constitution, statutes and 
laws in any country must be suited to the form of gov- 
ernment. To make them such is the duty of the State. 
It may be admitted that such is the legitimate object of 
State education, if we accept that education in the broader 
meaning of the word, and in so far as a man’s character 
is molded by the laws and the constitutions of his 
country. Such a function on the part of the State, the 
great philosopher admits. When he speaks then of the 
necessity and expediency of State education, he refers 
solely to the political education of the citizen, that namely 
which prepares him to share in some form or other, in 
the general direction or the administration of government. 
As to the education of the man, that he reserves for the 
family, and, in his scheme where woman was considered 
something of an inferior being, to the father of the family 
in a more special manner. 

In the “ Nichomachean Ethics,” Book VIII, chapter 
XI, he holds that the child belongs to the father, that it is 
“a piece of him,” that to the father pertain the support 
and the education of the child; that education for the 
duties and the virtues of coming manhood carried on by 
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the individual, is superior to that carried on by the State. 
In the tenth book of the same work, he maintains that 
the words of the father are far more efficacious than 
public laws, enactments, and customs, on account of the 
closeness of the bonds which in this case unite the pupil 
to the master, and because of the benefits which that 
more intimate and more personal education confers. 
Again, he renews his assertion that education given 
through individual and private initiative is superior to 
that given by the State, as it is imparted with more care 
and is better fitted to the individual’s needs. If he admits 
that the child in his quality of future citizen, is a part 
and member of the State and as such belongs to it, it 
must not be forgotten, he adds, that he belongs to the 
father also with whom he forms one moral person. 

These assertions of Aristotle, repeated time and again 
in his works, are not calculated to support the views of 
even certain Catholic writers who maintain that he 
championed the claims of the teaching State. Basing 
themselves upon those passages of the Stagyrite where he 
speaks of the education of the citizen, and forgetting his 
distinction between the education of the citizen and of 
the man, led astray also by the utopias of Socrates and 
Plato, never normally nor generally realized in Hellas, 
many have contended that the education of the young 
was minutely settled, organized and controlled by the 
laws and closely supervised by the magistrates and of- 
ficials of the Greek commonwealth. According to them 
the City-State in Greece claimed a monopoly of educa- 
tion. 

If there be question of Sparta, we have seen that the 
affirmation is to a large extent true. We have also seen 
the disastrous results of that State monopoly. Were the 
question confined to those gymnastic exercises which 
formed such a promirent feature in the life of ancient 
Greece, it must be admitted that the gymnasia which had 
nothing in common with modern institutions of the same 
name, were State edifices, built and kept up by the State, 
superintended by State officials. But they were in- 
tended solely for the development of the human frame. 
They were a species of permanent Plattsburg Camps, 
preparatory military schools, intended to mold the body 
to perfect form and fitness and to train at least indirectly 
the future soldiers of the country. As such they were 
State establishments and rightly considered as one of the 
legitimate fields for the direct exercise of State jurisdic- 
tion. The military training of the soldiers actually en- 
rolled for the service of the commonwealth was of course 
directly under control and supervision of the public au- 
thorities. This was natural, even necessary and such 
control and supervision have been the law in all civilized 
countries. 

But with regard to the education which forms the 
groundwork of manhood and on which a more special 
training must be engrafted to. prepare for a given voca- 
tion, Athens, the City-State in which the culture of 
Greece had its fairest flowering, never attempted any- 





thing like a State monopoly. Since undoubtedly it wished 
for citizens trained not along the narrow lines drawn by 
Sparta, but rounded, perfect men, as strong and fair in 
body as nobly molded in intellect and will, it wisely fos- 
tered a well-balanced individualism and left to the parents 
the right to determine and control the education of their 
children. The State interfered only to exercise a rather 
loose supervision over the school, one confined to such 
duties as the eradication of more flagrant abuses, the de- 
termination of the school hours, the qualifications of 
teachers. Such a supervision fell within the normal 
police duties of the State and were far from that direct 
control and autocratic monopoly at which, in many 
countries the State is aiming today. 

With the schools as such, with the instruction given, 
with what might be called their pedagogical content and 
programs the State had little concern. The State never 
thought of erecting public educational institutions or of 
appointing the teachers. If with regard to the latter a 
difficulty is urged from a contrary statement in the 
“Laws” of Plato (Bk. VII), it must be remembered 
that Plato in the passage is giving his own idealistic 
views but does not state what was actually done in 
Athens at his time. Education was almost universal, not 
through the compulsion of the State, but by the free will 
of the people. The luckless sausage-merchant of the 
“Knights”? of Aristophanes who did not know what 
the inside of a school looked like was evidently an ex- 
ception. The school and the teacher were in the eyes 
of the Athenians absolutely necessary for the welfare of 
the State. They did not for that reason deem it neces- 
sary that the State should directly assume the role of 
educator and pedagogue. That duty belonged directly 
to the parents. Athens wisely adhered to this sound 
program. Sparta, the State turned monopolist of educa- 
tion, was barren of great men. Her system dwarfed the 
mental and moral growth of her children. Athens “ the 
eye of Greece, mother of arts and eloquence” the cham- 
pion of educational freedom, as she was of the liberties 
of Greece and at one time of the liberties of the whole 
world, can point to her unbroken line of poets, artists 
and sages and justly boast that in her educational sys- 
tem she was not mistaken. 

With one notable exception, neither republican nor im- 
perial Rome ever fully attempted a State monopoly of 
education. Although essentially the nation of law and 
order, one whose code has settled the question of rights 
and duties in a way that still governs the world, an 
empire in which the very idea of the State compelled 
something like worship, it never attempted to shackle the 
freedom of the individual where the fate of his children 
was so deeply concerned. One feature of the older 
Roman civilization immediately wins the attention and 
the admiration of the student of history. The family 
was strongly organized. The woman, the wife, the 
mother held a place of honor in the commonwealth never 
given to her in Greece, where she was considered in- 
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ferior to her husband, and frequently his mere toy or 
his slave. The Roman wife, the Roman mother shared 
to a large extent the honors and the social prestige of 
her husband, she could command the reverence and the 
affection of her children. Under such a system it is not 
astonishing that the mother of the Gracchi boasted of 
her children as her most precious jewels or that the 
eloquence of Veturia could turn back the wrath and the 
arms of Coriolanus from the walls of Rome. By an ex- 
cess even of authority the right of life and death over 
his children was vested in the Roman father, a right 
recognized as late as the days when Gaius recorded it 
in the seventh book of the “ Digest.” 

That there were schools even in the earliest days of 
the Republic we learn from the legend of Virginia, so 
admirably told us in the third book of Livy. That then 
and afterward these schools were independent of the 
State is equally certain. Education was not considered 
one of the duties or prerogatives of the Commonwealth. 
It took place either at home, directed by the father and 
the mother or by the pedagogus who often was a slave, 
or in the /udus where the children of several families 
were instructed under one common master. The anec- 
dote of the young Cicero speaking his piece, no doubt 
for doting Helvia and her admiring friends, and the pic- 
ture so admirably drawn by Horace of the school of 
Flavius at Venusia, frequented by the sons of centurions 
and the “ prominent citizens ” of the little town, crawling 
like snails to their task with bag and slate slung on their 
left arm and a few pennies for the master’s fee tucked 
away in their pocket, evidently refer to a system in which 
the State had very little to say. No consular or pre- 
torian supervision is ever mentioned. If once or twice 
the Censors raised their voice in an endeavor to regulate 
the teaching of the young, it was not because the State 
claimed any monopoly of education, but because in these 
instances they feared that the introduction of Hellenizing 
and foreign influences might pervert the old Roman view 
of life, make men forget the orderly ways and customs 
of the fathers, just as we view with alarm the introduc- 
tion into our schools of un-American principles of 
anarchism. 


Catholicism in Ceylon 
A. M. Verstracter, S.J. 


HEN you look at the map, just at the antipodes of 

America, you will notice above the equator, a little speck, 
like a small pear, falling from the extremity of India into the 
Indian Ocean. This is the island of Ceylon. 

Of old, Ceylon was known as the island of gems and of spices, 
or even as the Garden of Eden. It is, however, not with its 
products nor with its celestial scenery that I am here concerned, 
but rather with the progress of its Catholicism. 

Some 400 years ago, St. Francis Xavier converted to the 
Church some of the northern inhabitants of this island, and 
at the end of the Portuguese domirion in 1658, the number of 
Catholics had reached 300,000. But then came the Dutch, or 
rather the Calvinist occupation, when it was forbidden, under 
penalty of death, for any Catholic priest to enter this island 
realm. 
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In 1796 the English conquered Ceylon and together with their 
civilizing régime, they introduced freedom of religion. Ere a 
century had elapsed, the number of Catholics had again risen 
to 300,000. To these we must add another 80,000 as the increase 
of the last twenty-three years. 

To form an idea of the position of the Church in Ceylon, we 
must bear in mind that the Island, in extent double, but in 
population but half of Belgium, numbers about 4,500,0C0 in- 
habitants. The great majority are Buddhists; there are 380,000 
Catholics; and 50,000 Protestants of all sects. The Catholics, 
therefore, form one twelfth of the population. In the “metropolis 
of Colombo they may reach nearly one third. 

One would, however, be under a false impression if he were 
to value the importance of the Catholic Church by her numerical 


minority. The truth is that the Catholics are by far the most 
preponderant community as regards education and _ social 
influence. 


This was clearly brought out by the testimony of a late gov- 
ernment census. The commissioner, after having mentioned the 
progress of Christianity at large during the past decade, con- 
tinued: 

_ The preponderance of Roman Catholicism at the present 

time is very marked. In seven out of the nine provinces of 

the island more than seventy per cent of the Christians are 


Roman Catholics. Roman Catholicism has improved, and 
is predominant in every district of the island. 


In 1886 the Catholic Hierarchy was first established in Ceylon, 
with Colombo as an archbishopric, and Jaffna and Kandy as 
suffragant sees. Soon after, two new sees were created, those 
of Trincomalie in the east, and Galle in the south. It is about 
this latter see, the diocese of Galle, that I wish to give a few 
more particulars. 

On the fifteenth of October, 1895, his Lordship, the Right 
Reverend Dr. Van Reeth, S.J., with four Belgian missioners, 
landed at Colombo. To this little band, the Oblate Fathers 
handed over two of their provinces, with some 5,000 Catholics, 
scattered over an area of 4,000 square miles, also a few churches, 
of which only one, the present Cathedral, hada resident priest. 

Such was the new field entrusted to the Jesuits of the Belgian 
Province. None of these missioners knew either Singhalese or 
Tamil, the two languages of the natives, and only one had suffi- 
ciently mastered English. 

I remember having often listened with delight to this amusing 
story of my predecessor, Father Neut, S.J., at Keyalle, the very 
parish of which I am now the incumbent. 


I had acquired a smattering of: English before leaving 
Belgium, but I knew nothing of the language of this people, 
nor one of their customs. There existed here a small church 
and a little hut for the missioner. Quite alone I had to find 
my way over a district extending fully twenty miles in all 
directions. For my conveyance I had a little cart, dragged 
by a little red bull, and, as guide, a catechist, who understood 
no more of my English than I of his Tamil. 


Father Neut’s situation may have been a little better than that 
of Robinson Crusoe, but not very much. Surely it required 
pluck and courage to start and to carry on under such circum- 
stances. But our pioneers were a match for their hard task; 
they proved to be of the same lineage as those valiant Belgians, 
who defended civilization at the Yser, and stuck to their guns 
until victory crowned their efforts. 

In twenty-five years, for our Silver Jubilee is to be celebrated 
this year, there has sprung up in Galle, a mission, though small, 
yet flourishing and full of promise. The number of Catholics has 
been more than doubled. They are now over thirteen thousand. 
The priests number twenty, and there are seven seminarists at 
Kandy, the Papal Seminary. 

Among the religious and educational institutions we may 
mention St. Aloysius’ College, which compares favorably with 
the best colleges on the island; three convents of the Sisters of 
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Charity for the education of girls; and more than forty schools, 
with over 4,000 pupils. 

As for the piety of our Catholics, I shall mention only one 
detail, which will show at the same time how the decree of 
Pius X on frequent Communion has met with a generous re- 
sponse even in these remote parts of the world. In the parish 
of Keyalle, which numbers about 2,000 Catholics, the statistics 
for the last tert years are as follows: in 1907, 3,547 Communions ; 
in 1912, 18,580 Communions; in 1917, 32,538 Communions. 

At thigpresent moment, when we have almost overcome the 
difficulty of the languages and of the habits of the Sinhalese, 
there rises on the horizon another black and very menacing 
cloud. I mean the opposition of radicalism, or false nationalism. 
One must be here on the spot to realize the deep change that has 
taken place since the Russo-Japanese war. From that day, when 
they witnessed a people of the East defeating a people of the 
West, there has arisen a wave of pride over all the Oriental 
nations. 

Hence, they argue, the East must be superior to the West, and 
the Eastern civilization far better than that of Europe. Conse- 
quently, Buddhism and Vedism are preferable to Christianity. 
And so it has come to pass that Buddhism, which had fallen into 
discredit, has been galvanized anew, for the occasion, as a 
national or racial religion. It is an appropriate cloak behind 
which would-be reformers can safely hide their antagonism ‘to 
the present régime. 

One conclusion which must forcibly be drawn from this new 
situation is the need of a numerous and efficient native clergy. 
Fortunately, the Church authorities have long since antici- 
pated this want. As far back as 1892, his Excellency, Mon- 
signor Zaleski, the Delegate Apostolic for the East Indies, on 
behalf of Leo XIII, had established in the center of Ceylon, a 
general seminary for the education of a native clergy, both for 
India and Ceylon. 

More than 200 zealous young priests have gone forth from 
this seminary at Kandy and have been dispersed all over the 
Indian and Ceylonese dioceses, thus realizing the motto that 
Leo XIII himself gave this Papal Seminary: Filii tui, India, 
admunistri tibi salutis. 

But, as can be easily seen, the war has handicapped seriously 
the activities of this Kandy Seminary and the struggling dioceses 
of Ceylon. Before the war, their main reliance was Belgium. 
Alas! who would ask that poor land for an alms today! 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should not exceed six-hundred words 


Starving Austria 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the issue of America for February 28 I find an appeal for 
the suffering people of the city of Vienna. I trust that you will 
accentuate this appeal as far as possible. Private letters received 
today from Fiume and Vienna, dated January 12 and 16, show 
how intolerable the conditions in both places are. All Europe 
is suffering;'it is difficult to say whether Poland or Serbia is 
suffering more; and the condition of the unhappy Armenians 
is too horrible to think of. But at least active means have been 
taken to help, in a measure, these countries. It is true that 
Austria has not been neglected, but American sympathy with 
Austria is measured, to say the least. My correspondent from 
Vienna writes: 

Our city is almost in despair. My wife’s jewels and all 
we had in the world, except the barest subsistence, have gone 
to help our dependents and our very poor neighbors. The 
convents on which so many of the suffering depended are 
reduced to such utter poverty that they now can give no 
help. My wife visited a convent very recently, a convent 
in which some of the noblest and richest women of our 
city had taken their vows. She noticed that the superioress 
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and the nuns were frightfully emaciated, and she said to the 


portress, on going out, “What is the matter with the 
Sisters?” The portress answered: “ They have given their 
last crust of bread away, and they would willingly give their 
lives for the poor around us. There is nothing else to give. 
The Reverend Mother has sold everything that could be 
sold for the benefit of our neighbors, even the silver candle- 
sticks that made the altar so beautiful. If we had more to 
sell, the time is at hand when there is nobody to buy.” 


I spare you the rest of this letter. The time to give is now. 
Washington. Maurice Francis EGAN. 


Vocational Training 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your correspondent, C. M. R., in America for February 14, 
asserts that my statement, in your issue of January 14, about 
the growing domination of vocationalism in the educational 
world is without foundation in fact. Is this fair when he gives 
not the slightest heed to the foundations which I offered? They 
were: the vast machinery in every State due to the Smith-Hughes 
act, the large appropriations made by the Federal Government, 
which will ultimately aggregate $7,000,000 yearly, the state of 
war which called for a sudden increase of trades workers, the 
excellent work of rehabilitating disabled soldiers, the testimony 
of Dr. Sharp, and lastly the report of the National Educational 
Association. Your correspondent calmly ignores all these facts 
and accuses me of unfounded assertions. The report of the 
N. E. A., entitled “ Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education,” 
is of itself a sufficient proof of the growing domination of 
vocationalism in the educational world. This report signed by 
a number of prominent educators, endorsed by the great 
National Educational Association and printed by the Bureau of 
Education, Washington, practically eliminates the present high 
school and hands over all our students at the age of twelve to 
unlimited vocationalism. I paid my respects to this report in 
the Catholic World, June, 1919, and at the Catholic Educational 
Association in St: Louis. See “ Proceedings.” But as C. M. R. 
thinks me extravagant, let me recommend to him a notice of the 
report in the Educational Review, February, 1920, p. 162. 

In the second place, I never said that Dr. Eliot’s materialism 
was the sole philosophy back of vocationalism. I claim that the 
history of the movement goes back to theories of which he has 
been the chief exponent. The report mentioned above was cited 
by me. It largely agrees with Dr. Eliot. Its principles are: 
individual differences in capacities and aptitudes, denial of all 
general discipline, equivalence of all subjects in producing educa- 
tion, exclusion of all subjects except the immediately practical. 
I attacked these principles which are offered to us by prominent 
educators and by representatives of the N. E. A. But C. M. R. 
declares that I am all wrong, that he alone presents the prin- 
ciples of vocationalism. Will he please tell us whom he repre- 
sents and by what authority he speaks for vocationalists ? 

In passing, I said that Dr. Eliot’s theories had triumphed. I 
ask C. M. R. to tell me where we have today the prescribed 
course for all, with Latin, Greek and other obligatory subjects 
such as were everywhere thirty years ago. Dr. Eliot held that 
only Divine inspiration justified a prescribed course because of 
the “sanctity of the individual gifts.” 

Our friend, C. M. R., is a loyal follower of Dr. Eliot in 
advocating the theory of special aptitudes, though for him a 
special aptitude for trade seems to mean no more than an in- 
ability to continue in a literary course. That is the way, I have 
been told, that the system works out in practice. The student 
who cannot or will not study is forced into the trade-school. 

If C. M. R. will please read my articles in their entirety, he 
will find that I am not opposed to the learning of trades. Let 
them be learned in the trades. I am opposed to the teaching of 
trades to young students in high schools, because trade-schools 
are expensive, unfair and futile. “The crying needs of. the 
time” are not trade-schools, but more elementary schools and 
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smaller classes in them. There is not a city in the United States, 
I venture to say, which is keeping up with the elementary school 
population in schools and teachers. There is the crying need. 
There is the place to benefit all the trades by lifting the general 
level of intelligence. America has succeeded in trades, not be- 
cause of trade-schools, but because the American workman was 
educated. Will C. M. R. please give us the number of trades 
in Cincinnati, the number of trades taught in the trade-schools 
there, the average numbers of pupils for each teacher, and the 
cost of each pupil yearly? 


Worcester. ‘Francis P. Donne ty, S.J. 


Supporting Foreign Missions 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your recently published account of the enormous Protestant 
missionary contributions squarely confronts American Catholics 
with the rather desperate task of plausibly justifying our own 
meager support of the forces “over seas.” Our missionary- 
aid societies are indefatigable and sanguine; accustomed to little, 
they are gratified by a littke more. Our Hierarchy with great 
good-will has set the ponderous machinery of the Church in 
steady motion, and with patience born of experience is content 
that a large body should move slowly. But in consideration of 
the insistent necessity of our foreign-mission activities the re- 
sponse is all too painfully slow, and has scarcely begun to reach 
the heart of our people. With what reluctance we put off the 
swaddling clothes of our own nursling-days and pay to Asiatic 
paganism our debt to Catholic Europe! 

This lack of response to mission-appeals is commonly ascribed 
with a degree of accuracy to the poverty of American Catholics 
and to the burden placed on them by the double-school assess- 
ments. But the real reason is that giving, when generosity means 
self-sacrifice, to a race that is seen in our own land only in 
museums, is a virtue not yet acquired by the American Catholic. 
If an American really wants to do something, he generally does 
it no matter what the odds; if he really wants to get something, 
he sets about getting it, though thes world arch its conservative 
brows at his disregard of precedent. And just so, if American 
Catholics felt really convinced of the crying shame of leaving a 
billion pagan souls to stumble their blind way into a doubtful 
eternity, America would step out boldly and take her place at 
the head of the world’s benefactors with men and money. 
America has not yet found her apostles. America has not yet 
furnished her martyrs. Shop and theater and club too com- 
pletely fill her horizon. She will promptly cooperate in rearing 
churches at home where every dollar given sends noble walls 
and stately towers climbing skyward; but the mud huts and 
starving babes of the Orient lie far, far away. 

All good Catholics rejoice at the fruits of the missions; but 
when material aid is needed, the eye still turns too readily to the 
granaries of the neighbors instead of considering whether by 
a bit of generosity our own bread-box might not be made to 
feed another mouth. Too little faith is put in the promise of 
a hundred-fold; too few are inclined to plant good seed and 
trust Providence for an abundant harvest, if by grinding for 
themselves their bit of grain they can eke out a miserable 
sustenance. The truly poor have built America’s churches, and 
the poor must save the pagan. If the rich come forward, so 
much the better; but they must not be waited for or depended 
on; for the proverbial camel has as much difficulty in negotiating 
that needle’s eye in the twentieth century as in the first. 

That gifts may really benefit the giver, they must be the fruit 
of self-sacrifice. A heart that would thoroughly love, must first 
be made to bleed. Even a mother’s love is perfected in suffering. 
Some in giving will sacrifice a few of the trifles that go to make 
up life’s velvet lining; others will cut deeper; but every sacri- 
fice will seem small when we consider the laborers toiling at the 
‘harvest, life volunteers, not satisfied with offering a pound of 
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flesh, but joyfully giving heart with 4ife-blood, youth with age, 
lamenting only that their hands are tied by poverty while the 
starving poor are clinging about their feet. Our duty to the 
billion pagans lies in real, live, earnest cooperation with mission 
authorities, according to our talents and positions. 

Florissant, Mo. Joon E..Coocan, S.J. 


Extravagance of the Common People 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

May one who knows nothing of sociology, nothing of 
economics, venture an opinion on the article, “ The Extrava- 
gance of the Common People,” which appeared in America for 
February 20? It seems to me that Mr. West makes too many 
unproved assertions. He does not seem to realize that the 
betterment of the workingman’s condition is not synonymous 
with extravagance. The betterment of his condition includes 
such things as owning his own home, providing for the necessi- 
ties of life without hardship, and certain additional comforts 
within his means. It spells contentment. Extravagance means 
poverty, even though the extravagant person be a millionaire, 
the poverty of discontent. The betterment of condition toward 
which the workingman is urged, is centered in his home life, 
and in the development of his faculties for a truer appreciation 
of values, both social and esthetic. The extravagances, for 
which he is condemned, lead away from the content-radiating 
glow of his own fireside, they pander to his senses rather than 
develop his faculties, they are merely the satiation of young 
America’s ever-increasing craze for excitement. These extrava- 
gances are the glittering whirl of that maelstrom, the vortex of 
which is Socialism and Bolshevism. 

The “very small number of isolated instances” is large 
enough to warrant the establishment of the extravagance of the 
common people as an undeniable fact. Instances are not 
isolated. They are as common as skyscrapers in New York. 
Here in Chicago what do we see? The fur coat and the work- 
ing girl are idiomatic of 1920; practically every shop girl has 
her fresh marcelle or her expensive permanent wave; expensive 
clothes are no longer the exclusive privilege of the débutante. 
Is the working girl any happier for these things? To answer 
“Yes” would be a confession of shallow-mindedness. Again the 
stores along Halsted Street, linking arms with pawn shops, which, 
a few years ago specialized in the rough and ready serviceable 
cottons of the laborer, now feature, for the identical class of 
men, silk shirts at a price which used to be a week’s wages! 
The amusement industry is booming and the added weight 
on the indicator is the patronage of the “common people.” 

It may be said “Are the common people to have no privi- 
leges?” Surely, but let them, let everyone, be sane about it. 
The wage of the laboring man has mounted incredibly; his 
standard of living has changed, but not in the right direction. 
The Ghetto is still the Ghetto, although the young factory hands 
emerge, from the same squalid tenements as before, in all the 
glory of their new-found finery. The necessities of life have 
not increased in price in proportion to the working man’s in- 
crease in wage. He has more money at his disposal. Yet, he 
does not better his condition. His home is no cleaner, no more 
homelike, than before. He turns his back upon home, whenever 
possible, and, arrayed in his shining splendor, he goes out to 
find excitement. The working man as a class is the nouveau 
riche of today. He is extravagant. The “thrift and economy” 
of the past few years meant, often, the purchase of liberty 
bonds. These same liberty bonds are now additional quick 
silver slipping through the fingers of extravagance. Perhaps, 
it is true that the “common people” are still economizing in 
the matter of food, but they are letting off steam in other 
directions and the result is, morally, something like the scream- 
ing whistles of a New Year’s Eve celebration. 

Chicago. Marie E. De Tournevux. 
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For Catholic World Conquest 
HE Methodists, we learn, have set for themselves the 
goal of 1,000,000 conversions by June, 1920. The 
evangelistic campaign is said to be already gathering in 
an abundant harvest. For January, 57,000 conversions 
were reported. An every-house canvass is to take place 
from March 20 to 27, and during Holy Week, 4,000,000 
Methodists, we are informed, will pause every noon to 
pray at least a moment for the success of this campaign. 
As a signal the bells or chimes of every Methodist church 
are to be rung. These are a few of the immediate de- 
tails that are to end on Easter Sunday with the reception 
of new members. 

In a similar way the Northern Baptists have deter- 
mined to spend approximately $50,000,000 during the 
next five years to further their religious education and 
welfare work. This is to be their contribution to the 
new world movement of Protestantism. Eighty-eight 
educational institutions are at present maintained by 
them; sixteen of these for Negroes. 

To indicate just one more of the most recent develop- 
ments of the Protestant drive, we may mention that the 
Foreign Mission Council, which met at New Haven, 
January 13 to 15, approved as a matter of course a budget 
of over $100,000,000 for the foreign-missionary work of 
the Interchurch World Movement. Nearly 300 members, 
representing fifty-eight mission boards and other agencies 
were present, and practical plans were considered for 
carrying out the enlarged foreign-mission program. At 
the Atlantic City World Survey Conference of the In- 
terchurch World Movement itself, held during the pre- 
vious week, a total budget of $326,107,837 had been pro- 
posed on a one-year basis. The part to be assigned to 


the foreign missions was the amount approved of above. 
It was further suggested that $53,773,756 of the entire 
sum be devoted to home missions and $84,239,050 to 
American education; the rest of the monéy to be dis- 
tributed for various other definite purposes. 
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Why these facts and figures? To indicate the intense 
outward efforts of Protestantism, while inwardly the dif- 
ferent sects are fast disintegrating or already decom- 
posed. With the splendid truths of a Divine Faith, sound 
and incorruptible, in our possession, how are we measur- 
ing up to our great opportunities? Protestantism may 
have the millions; we have the infallible truth. But what 
are we doing to give it to the world? It is not in our 
power to divine how an all-wise Providence may in time 
utilize the gigantic movements of a religion fast becom- 
ing creedless, but we do know that we may not allow our- 
selves to be outdone in effort or generosity. While 
Protestant churches stand empty our own are filled to 
the utmost of their capacity. Yet this does not suffice. 
Like a burning fire, our own zeal must spread outward 
and onward. The great Catholic advance has begun. 
Our Bishops have sounded the signal. The banners of 
Christ are thrown to the breezes. Who follows in His 
train? “ World Conquest ” is our motto. 


Capital Punishment Again 


NEW YORK judge who, according to reliable re- 

ports, has served excellently on the bench of the Juve- 
nile Court, was recently induced to discuss capital punish- 
ment in the columns of a rather sensational newspaper. 
Forsaking his usual good sense and calm judgment, he 
advanced the thesis that capital punishment actually 
increases murder, but did not tell why, in his opinion, 
the prospect of a speedy end on the gallows should nerve 
the hand of the gunman for one more victim. And, 
probably in the secret consciousness that his thesis was 
worth more to the tired headliner than to the serious 
student of criminology, the judge closed his dissertation 
with the threadbare assertion that to take life is always 
murder, whether the act be done by the State or by a 
thug. 

Absurd as is this position, it retains a curious hold on 
the foggy, untrained mind. It rests, of course, on the 
theory that the rights of the State in matters pertaining 
to the common welfare, are no greater than the rights of 
any private citizen, or even of a professional criminal. 
Applied to other activities, this theory leads to some ex- 
ceedingly quaint conclusions. No private citizen has the 
right to levy taxes ; therefore the State may not levy taxes. 
No private citizen has the right to deprive a man of his 
liberty; therefore the State may not incarcerate a man 
for crime, much less take his life, and every prison is 
an evidence not of private but of State iniquity. A 
private citizen may not declare a defensive war, or compel 
his fellows to military service, or probate a will, or reg- 
ister a deed, or make inheritance laws, or grant a public- 
service franchise, or license a physician who has in his 
keeping the lives of hundreds; therefore, the State may 
do none of these things, for the State possesses no right 
over the lives and fortunes of citizens that is not equally 
in the possession of any private citizen. 

It is quite true that punishment will not prevent all’ 
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crime. Man’s will is free. If he wishes to misuse his 
liberty, there is no law, human or Divine, which he can- 
not violate. The real remedy lies neither in laxity nor 
in terrorism, but in supplying the whole man, chiefly 
through religion and education, with a motive which will 
induce him freely to choose what is good and to reject 
what is evil. But it has not been noted that promoters 
of freedom for murderers and luxuries for prisoners 
have been especially active in promoting religious educa- 
tion. Their appeal is to sophistry and sentiment. 


Miss Lathrop and the Czechoslovakians 

N the fifth of March, Senator Smoot arose from his 

place in the Senate, with fire in his eye and a news- 
paper clipping in his hand. The clipping, cut from a 
Washington newspaper, announced that Miss Julia 
Lathrop, chief of the Federal Children’s Bureau, had 
sailed for Czechoslovakia, ‘‘ where she will study condi- 
tions confronting the children of the new republic.” 
Senator Smoot denounced this procedure ‘as mere 
“ junketing,” and wanted to know who was going to 
pay the bill. He had endeavored to ascertain this point, 
but without success. In the course of debate on the 
following day, it was discovered that Miss Lathrop was 
meeting her own expenses, although the Federal Gov- 
ernment would continue her salary during her absence 
of three months, and further, that she had been excused 
from domestic toil and applied to foreign service, at the 
request of a “ high official” in the Government. 

In this connection a question worthy of some reflection 
at once arises, or rather, several questions. What are 
Federal officials for? Elected or appointed, are they 
designated to serve the people of this country, a task 
which should be sufficient to engage their whole time, if 
their office has any reason for existence, or must we 
consider them equally at the service of those happy 
mortals who thrive under the benign tyranny of the 
Ahkound of Swat? True, we pay their salaries, but 
the question is, for whom are they supposed to work? 
Indeed, it was suggested during the debate, that there 
seemed enough for Miss Lathrop to do, right at her 
doors in the city of Washington; and very much of this 
work must wait until Miss Lathrop returns from the 
mission of righting the wrongs of the juvenile Czecho- 
slovakians. 

These are deep questions, lacking a_ satisfactory 
answer. But until the spheres within which our Fed- 
eral officials are to dispense their message of healing and 
light, are officially described, the gross financial impli- 
cations of this and similar bureaus may be worthy a 
passing thought. For most of us are not overburdened 
with money. Referring to Miss Lathrop’s bureau, Sen- 
ator Overman asked: 

That is the bureau which was to cost only $25,000 per 
annum? 

And Senator Smoot replied in a weary tone: 

That was the promise made when the bureau was created. 
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But the most unstable thing in the world is an initial 
appropriation. Senator King remarked some weeks ago 
that he had never heard of an initial appropriation which 
did not increase from four to eight times within a few 
years. The Children’s Bureau has done much better. It 
has increased sixteen times. It began with a “ promise ” 
of $25,000. Last year it cost $400,000. What it will cost 
next year no one knows, and its present trend was prob- 
ably outlined by Miss Lathrop when, before sailing for 
the relief of the young Czechoslovakians, she advocated 
the adoption of some rather unconventional tenets regard- 
ing the rights of illegitimate children. 

In itself, the voyage of Miss Lathrop to Czecho- 
slovakia may be unimportant. But as indicating that 
“small”’ initial appropriations inevitably swell to 
dangerous proportions, it is indeed instructive. It is 
also a warning. One small bureau does not cost much, 
but a dozen small and vigorously growing bureaus will 
in the end make us the most abject and tax-ridden people 
on earth. For there is no tyrant like a “ small ” official, 
full of pomp and inefficiency, and liberal only in the 
reckless expenditure of money which he does not earn. 


Is He a Catholic? 


N advertisement for tobacco, appearing in the 
country’s most widely-circulated weekly magazine, 
outlines what is regarded by many, unfortunately, as an 
ideal Sunday morning: “ breakfast in bed and a pipe of 
tobacco afterwards.” Viewing the illustration which 
accompanies the advertisement, it does not seem probable 
that the young man whose Sunday ideals are so easily 
stated, will soon arise, and arraying himself in pleasing 
garments, betake himself to the late Mass, or to some 
Protestant eleven-o’clock service. He is chuckling over 
that horror of horrors, the “ comic” supplement, and is 
blanketed with the other eight sections of the Sunday 
newspaper. Plainly he is anchored for the morning. 
Charity suggests that he is not a Catholic, but an 
unfortunate person who never learned that Sunday is 
intended for other purposes besides resting and smoking. 
For to live like a Catholic is a serious business in these 
lax days, and is in no wise associated with breakfast in 
bed, but with labor and self-denial, and prayer and the 
Sacraments. To attend Mass devoutly on Sunday is 
about the least that can be asked from one who wishes 
to remain a Catholic in fact as well as in name. When 
the observer contrasts the crowds that flock to Catholic 
churches on cold and rainy Sundays with those churches 
that seem to be able to draw a crowd only by advertising 
a jazz-band or a trained seal, or moving-pictures, there 
should be no pressing reason for pessimism touching the 
number of practising Catholics. But going to Mass is 
not the only or the last test. There is an irreducible 
minimum called the “ Easter duty,” and one can go to 
Mass without having fulfilled that. And again, large and 
numerous as are our churches, are they large enough 
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and numerous enough to accommodate the millions on 
whom devolves the strict obligation of hearing Mass? 

Very many American Catholics are descended from a 
race noted among all races for their devotion to that 
most excellent practice, the fifty-two Sundays. Miles 
could not keep these sturdy men and women from Mass, 
nor penal laws nor persecution, and even though they 
had walked across the countryside, fasting, they did not 
consider an hour’s sermon at the Mass a hardship. Some 
of their descendants may be more civilized, but they are 
not nearly so attractive, nor, it may be added, half so 
Catholic. With them Sunday rarely dawns fair and clear, 
and when it does, the weather is either too hot or too 
cold, or they are afflicted with aches in their bones but 
none in their consciences, or the church is far away, 
although the street cars are at their doors, and the Sunday 
newspaper and the Sunday morning pipe are near at 
hand; and, in any case, so say some deluded creatures, 
you’re not obliged to hear Mass if it is seriously incon- 
venient. True, perhaps, in the mouth and understanding 
of a theologian, but dangerous doctrine for the man of 
easy and indulgent habits, whose only link with religion 
is the Sunday Mass. He may be a Catholic now, but 
he is on the straight road to titular Catholicism, for a 
powerful solvent of Faith is carelessness in meeting the 
obligation of hearing Mass on Sunday. 


“What Fools These ‘ Moderns’ Be!” 


66 PSYCHOANALYSIS? Science is so fond of giv- 

ing new and long names to old and familiar 
tacts,” Mr. Gilbert K. Chesterton recently observed to 
an American interviewer who came to learn for the 
readers of the New York Evening Post what that 
“medieval paradoxer” thought of Freudianism, and the 
“ philosophy of the subconscious.” He continued: 


All the old masters took for granted what your newest novel- 
ists hail as a discovery. Didn’t Shakespeare know all about the 
Nietzschean nonsense of untrammeled desire? Only he put it 
into the mouth of a scoundrel, Richard III, where it belonged 

. It seems to me that psychoanalysts take only one side of 
an eternal argument—the wrong one—and present it by itself. 
And _to the extent that there is truth in what they over-emphasize, 
the Church has had the treatment for the evil almost as long as 
humanity itself has had it. If I am afflicted with a perpetual 
itch to kill my grandmother, the best thing I can do is to take 
notice of the fact and then talk it out to somebody. But self- 
examination and confession is as old with orthodox religion as 
tradition itself. No, it is not medievalism that battened down 
the hatches, but the moderns. It is not from the formula of the 
believers in miracles and in the unseen that the world suffers, 
but from the smug formula of the rationalists and their pre- 
mature generalizations. The rationalists made up a list of what 
is possible or “ reasenable.” Then they shut the door on every- 
thing that they could not see, feel, measure, test and weigh. 
Which, of course, barred out miracles... . 

So long as men speak of the Middle Ages as “ dark,” just so 
long will they be blind to the light in their own. We have as 
permanent models the buildings they built. The work of bar- 
barians? Could a Gothic cathedral have been built in the dark? 
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Nor was it only on heaven that they had their gaze, these sadly 
medieval visionaries. Almost in the very beginnings of common 
law you will find that profiteering was very adequately dealt with 
in the time of Henry II. No, they were no moles. They did a 
lot of good work and corrected the social and economic abuses 
of their times in the right spirit and tempo. To me it seems that 
in the brief period about the time of St. Louis humanity was 
very near to a perfectly healthy-minded state. Would any one 
say that of today? Yet most men of today would rule out of 
court so competent a witness. It seems to me that the sentiment 
of brotherhood of man should apply to ages as well as to indi- 
viduals. The Middle Ages have earned a right to be heard. 
Their civilization was a vital one. 

As it is the favorite pose of many conceited 
“moderns” to assume that all wisdom was born with 
them, Mr. Chesterton’s demurrer is no less timely than 
refreshing. For “ our little groups of serious thinkers ” 
have a supercilious way of excluding from the court of 
history all testimony proving that the Catholic Church 
during her “bright ages” found a satisfactory solution 
for grave problems that are considered peculiarly those 
of our own times. Surely no thoughtful person would 
hold that the humanity of today’s world is in a “ per- 
fectly healthy-minded state.” The writer of an excellent 
communication on “Catastrophic Orbits in Ethics” 
which appeared in last week’s issue of AMERICA, gives 
so good a diagnosis of the lamentably diseased condi- 
tion of the “ modern mind” that the sainted folk of the 
thirteenth century, were they to read the letter, would 
agree no doubt that their age was immeasurably saner 
and far nearer Heaven than ours is. The correspondent 
wrote, it will be recalled, about the “ modern reformer 
who pretends to take his ethics from biology and physi- 
ology ”’ and is consequently, we may infer, an out-and- 
out Freudian who finds in psychoanalysis the key to every 
ethical problem. “The criminal’s life, he holds, is too 
sacred for the State to interfere with, though the un- 
born child’s or the sick man’s is not.” To him, moreover, 
love is “so sacred that it needs and heeds no marriage 
bond,” and he grants to the unwedded mother the right 
he denies the wedded wife. Finally he couples “the 
vile habit of cigarette smoking” with “the disgusting 
habit of large families.” 

But the ethics that ruled the conduct of Christian 
Europe in the century of the cathedral-builders is the 
same as that which governs the lives of consistent 
Catholics today, and the creed that the subjects of St. 
Louis and Henry II professed and practised is the very 
one that some 19,000,000 Americans hold now. It is 
the conviction, moreover, of many thoughtful men that 
the salvation of our Republic depends upon the success 
we Catholics have in leavening with our correct prin- 
ciples of life and conduct our non-Catholic fellow- 
countrymen. Neither in “Freudian psychoanalysis” 
nor in “ catastrophic ethics” can be found the remedy 


for the social and economic evils of our times, but only 
in a whole-hearted adoption of the moral principles that 
made the men of the thirteenth century so 
minded.” 


“ healthy- 
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THE NORTH COUNTRY’S NOVELIST 


ATHER MATTHEW RUSSELL, under whose direction 

and encouragement many able artists of the present day 
passed their literary noviceship, was once asked by a friend why 
he did not write prose-fiction. The Jesuit poet’s answer was that 
he had never dared to do so, because he was afraid of revealing 
to the world too much of his own interior. The novel, it is 
known, is generally the reflection of an author’s personality; 
and for this reason it is almost impossible to place one’s finger 
on the exact quality that imparts its subtle charm. Is it the 
atmosphere, is it the style, is it the balsamic breath of the forest, 
the truant fragrance of wild flowers, the rush of rivers, or is 
it the homely speech and kindly faces of the simple folk with 
whom the novelist peoples his pages? No, not these, but the 
complete and beautiful expression of that which is distinctive 
and characteristic of the author. 

The books of Irving Bacheller are, as Hamlin Garland notes, 
like him—poetic, gently humorous, quaint of fancy and entirely 
wholesome. An example in point is “ Eben Holden,” the first 
novel of his which attained any certain success. It has a sugges- 
tion of the flavor of “David Harum.” Like Westcott, Mr. 
Bacheller has the gift of taking very commonplace materials and 
making effective use of them. He describes his novel as “an 
epic of the early westward movement and the ante-bellum days 
in the North.” Charmingly simple the story is, slight as regards 
plot, but an excellent character-study. Its characters, as the 
creator of them hints, were mostly men and women he has known 
and have left with him a love of his kind that even a wide experi- 
ence with knavery and misfortune has never dissipated. Uncle 
Eb, the faithful old servant, is lovingly drawn. He has a quaint 
philosophy of his own and an overwhelming fund of high spirits 
and good nature. He not only amuses, but sets one thinking as 
well. The book is deliciously humorous because the humor has 
a flow that is natural, and at times pathetic but never sad. There 
is not a note of despondency in it; the kindly optimism of Irving 
Bacheller colors every page. 

During the nineteen years since the appearance of “ Eben 
Holden” Mr. Bacheller has written twelve novels. Among them 
have been best-sellers, but their popularity has not been that 
often accorded to slovenly workmanship or sensational plot. 
“D’ri and I” is a worthy successor to “ Eben Holden,” and in 
point of plot is superior to that novel. It is the story of the 
adventurous and rugged North-woodsmen, who “ sweat and bled 
and limped and died for this Republic of ours” in the War of 
1812. The book is full of humor and sympathy, written from 
the heart without self-consciousness or false motives, but with 
simplicity and sincerity. It is remarkable chiefly for its clear-cut, 
attractive characterizations of the simple, sturdy pioneers—people 
Mr. Bacheller loves and makes us love. “ D’ri and I” has been 
considered by many to be his best contribution to literature; but 
this distinction has also been given to both “ The Light in the 
Clearing” and “ A Man for the Ages.” It is difficult to say to 
just which of his novels this honor belongs. 

In “ The Light in the Clearing,” a story of North-western New 
York, woven about the career of the North Country’s greatest 
citizen, Silas Wright, Mr. Bacheller has told a moving tale, 
radiant with the glow of romance. The story is full of a deep 
and understanding love of nature, and has the same touches of 
homely humor, the same masterly character-portrayals and the 
same refreshing pictures of village life that sparkle through the 
merry pages of “ Eben Holden.” The author places his story in 
the early nineteenth century, but succeeds in making that period 
and its people “come alive” for us, and makes us long for “ the 
sweeter and simpler life which to older readers is something 


more than a tradition.” ‘‘ A Man for the Ages,” (Bobbs-Merrill) 
Mr. Bacheller’s latest work is told with much the same sym- 
pathy and picturesqueness of touch which limn his other novels. 
It is sprinkled with whimsical humor, with a dash of pathos 
and sentiment which is never mawkish or unreal. This “story 
of the builders of democracy” has for its hero “the world’s 
greatest democrat,’ Abraham Lincoln. The youthful Abe is 
presented to us at the time when he worked in a country 
store in pioneer Illinois. Samson Traylor tells us in his diary 
that he reminded him of a fish-rod, “he was that narrer,” and 
that he had never seen anybody “so long between joints. Don’t’ 
hardly see how he could tell when his feet got cold.” There is 
much in this new novel that suggests Mr. Bacheller’s earlier 


* stories: the Westward movement of a Vermont family reminds 


us of the opening chapters of “ Eben Holden” and “ D’ri and 1”; 
Samson Traylor is the same kind, wise and humorous Yankee 
that we loved in big-hearted Uncle Eb and Uncle Peabody; and 
the constant reference to Samson’s diary recalls the assistance a 
similar document gave Willie Brower in telling his story. When 
Mr. Bacheller sat down to write “ A Man for the Ages” he was 
drenched with the atmosphere of the period of which he writes, 
and has succeeded well in putting that atmosphere into his pages. 
It is the profit of years spent in reading history and studying 
documents, and must be regarded as an authoritative picture of 
those times. 

Though perhaps the most striking feature of Irving Bachel- 
ler’s work, outside of its eminently personal note, is his clear 
and consistent character-drawing, and sure and convincing 
analysis of motives, yet his delicate gift of description is also 
distinctive. By some magic touch he imbues the most common- 
place object with charm. For him the fence-stakes of a snow- 
covered field are “pins in a velvet cushion”; a cornfield be- 
comes “a hissing array of green sabers crossed to the intruder ”; 
and the shore-line shadows of a starlit river are “ walls of some 
mighty castle with towers and battlements and myriads of 
windows lighted for a féte.” Observe his intimate touch with 
nature and the cool breath of the North he makes one feel in 
this passage: 

For two weeks snow had rushed over the creaking gable 
of forest above Martha Vaughn’s, to pile in drifts or go 
hissing down the long hillside. A freezing blast had driven 
it to the roots of the stubble and sown it deep and rolled it 
into ridges and whirled it into heaps and mounds, or flung 
it far in long waves that seemed to plunge, as if a part of a 
white sea, and break over fence and roof and chimney in 
their down rush. Candle and firelight filtered through frosty 
panes and glowed dimly under dark fathoms of snow sheet 
now flying full of voices. 

So much has been said and written of recent years on the 
subject of the great American novel, that it has become a vogue 
with critics to weigh the wo1k under review as a possible claim- 
ant for that distinction. We make no such claim for the novels 
of Irving Bacheller. The most glowing eulogist cannot cali any 
of them the great national novel, for they have not the breadth 
of canvas which must be the indispensable characteristic of such 
a work; on the other hand, the most adverse critic cannot ignore 
the fact that these novels are distinctly American and will 
always be looked upon as interesting and important bits of the 
social history of America. 

Someone has said that the best way to counteract the modern 
plague of prurient fiction is to disseminate novels which shall 
possess a greater literary attraction than the noxious sort, with- 
out any of their evil. The novels of Irving Bacheller have these 
requirements and should prove an effective antidote against the 
sensational stories that are flooding the world. 

Epwarp F. Carrican, S.J. 
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L’Oeuvre des Bollandistes (1615-1915). Par Huppo_yte 
Deteneye, S.J. Bruxelles: Bureaux de la Société des Bollan- 
distes, 22 Boulevard St. Michel. 

Men of learning the world over have heard with joy that the 
work of the Bollandists, interrupted by the invasion and occu- 
pation of Belgium is to be resumed. It would be a serious loss 
to erudition and to history if the work begun by Rosweyde, 
Papebroch and Bollandus and carried down to our own days by 
men like De Buck, De Backer, Van Ortroy and De Smedt, 
should undergo any serious interruption or be threatened with 
failure. The time then is favorable for this interesting mono- 
graph by one of the Bollandists themselves in which are briefly 
recounted the story of the foundation, the trials, the temporary 
suppression, the restoration of one of the most original organiza- 
tions in the history of learning. 


The very look of the more than sixty folio volumes of the . 


Bollandist Collection of the “Acta Sanctorum” is awe-inspir- 
ing. In any library they tower like giants above their punier 
rivals. Exteriorly imposing, within they are a storehouse of 
erudition directly connected with the lives of the Saints, but 
indirectly shedding the most penetrating light over the obscurest 
points of civil and sacred history. This immense encyclopedia 
or rather library of the lives and acts of the Saints is a proof 
of the universality of the Church, a solemn guard-mount of 
Saints and Blessed, of Bishops, Virgins and Martyrs reminding 
us of the hosts of Saints carved on the portals of Chartres or 
Notre Dame. The Bollandist work is an answer to the charge 
that the Catholic Church is afraid of historical research, too will- 
ing to feed the minds of her children on legend and fable. That 
such a monument should be absolutely flawless would be little 
less than a miracle. One admirable quality, however, makes us 
forget its inevitable blemishes: the love of truth always shown 
by Bollandus and his brethren and the care everywhere taken 
by means of the best-known methods of historical criticism to 
find it out. 

The name “ Bollandists” is derived from John Van Bollanden, 
the one who gave the great work its final form. But the 
foundation-stone of that vast Jesuit enterprise was laid in 1616 
by Heribert Rosweyde in his publication of the “ Vitae Patrum.” 
Rosweyde found in Bollanden a pupil that was to outshine the 
master, With the aid of Father Henschenius, Bollanden en- 
larged the plan which in the hands of Rosweyde had already 
terrified Cardinal Bellarmine by its magnitude, and set those 
standards of accuracy, research, historical daring and sincerity 
which the Bollandists have scrupulously observed. Even the 
enemies of the Jesuits have acknowledged this. Papebroch, Du 
Sollier, De Bye, De Buck and dozens of other quiet and unob- 
trusive scholars kept the torch burning, and through many trials, 
many a controversy with friend and foe, not a little hard hit- 
ting on both sides, preserved its sacred flame down to the evil 
days when in the partial eclipse which the Society of Jesus 
underwent in its suppression during the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century, the Bollandist labors were considerably 
curtailed and interrupted. They were resumed in better times to 
be continued down to our own with names nearly as illustri- 
ous as those of the founders, with methods improved perhaps 
owing to the larger facilities placed at the command of the in- 
vestigators, but scarcely superior in ideals and purpose to those 
of their older brethren. During the period of the suppression 
the Bollandists that kept the work from entire ruin were former 
members of the Society of Jesus to whom were joined other 
learned men, especially from the great Order of St. Benedict. 
To mention all the activities of the present Bollandists, the other 
works they have organized besides the monumental series still 
incomplete of the “Lives of the Saints,” would be too long a 
task. The present volume of the distinguished Bollandist who 
has given us such an interesting study of the labors of his 





brethren will fully satisfy the reader who seeks such informa- 
tion. 3. & 





“Marse Henry,” An Autobiography. By Henry WaATTERSON, 
In Two Volumes, New York, George H. Doran Company, $10.00. 

Born in Washington, February 16, 1840, while his father was 
serving as a member of Congress, Henry Watterson can look 
back over the eighty years that make up since then the most 
eventful chapters of the Republic’s history and aptly use that 
trite quotation, “all of which I saw; part of which I was.” His 
reminiscences of happenings and personalities that he has been 
telling serially in the Saturday Evening Post, are here collected 
for permanent preservation in an attractive format. A man 
who can say he played a duet with Adelina Patti at a public 
concert, when she was nine years old, and follow this down the 
three successive generations with the record of his personal 
participation in most of the big events therein occurring, is sure 
to have an attentive audience, especially when the telling is 
done by a veteran so skilled in the art as is “ Marse Henry.” 
We see Washington in the days of Pierce and Buchanan; the 
break-up of the Whigs; the rise of the anti-slavery tide that 
overwhelmed and swept away the old ideals and the old social 
and political landmarks; the new era of Lincoln, Douglas, 
Seward, Stanton, Johnson, Grant, and the terrible results of the 
Civil War. : 

Intimate pictures of the character, ambitions, and careers of 
the men who figured so prominently in the notable occurrences 
of the eight decades reviewed by the writer make up two most 
entertaining volumes. It seems strange, however, that a man 
filling the professional and social positions held during this long 
stretch of epoch-making years by Henry Watterson, can re- 
member no Catholic event or remarkable Catholic personage 
worthy of a note in his chronicles, In fact the only Catholic 
in public affairs he mentions is in connection with the Athony 
N. Keiley, Vienna-Rome diplomatic episode and this is lugged 
in to feed his personal grudge against President Cleveland. 
When one recalls the very intimate association Mr. Watterson 
must have had during all his career with so many of the leaders 
of his party, this seems all the more remarkable. 

In his last chapter he indulges in some fantastic ethical disserta- 
tions in which he tells us that, born in the Presbyterian Church, 
he was “ baptized in the Roman Catholic Church,” during the 
critical second summer of his babyhood, by a fond old Irish 
nurse who trundled his carriage round to St. Matthew’s in 
Washington, where “the baby brow was touched with holy 
water out of a font blessed of the Virgin Mary.” After such 
a ceremony who could question his orthodoxy, political or 
religious, even with the drawback of the kaleidoscopic “ Credo” 
to which he treats us? The evanescence of fame seems to be 
the conclusion he draws from a retrospect of the details of his 
long and busy life. But he can be reassured as far as he is 
personally concerned, for his book is a stout anchor to the wind- 
ward in the threatening sea of oblivion. 


T. F. M. 
BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


“What Outfit, Buddy?” (Harper, $1.50) by T. Howard Kelly 
is a new kind of war-book. The author, who belongs to the 
class of 1917, Spring Hill College, Mobile, and was a private in 
the 26th Division, succeeds in letting “ Jimmy McGee, a real 
regular fighting Yank who has seen his share of Ja guerre, tell 
the story of the things he encountered.” The amiable hero, who 
had volunteered meets in France “ Bill” Preston who had been 
drafted, and undertakes to show him the best way of finding 
“something to monjay and a place to cushay.” Meanwhile the 
reader learns about Jimmy’s amusing adventures on his way to 
Europe, his impressions of France, and his achievements at the 
front, all told in the vivid slang of the doughboy but with the 
use of more expletives than artistic realism requires. The 
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artillery duels that took place during the last few weeks of the 
war are forcibly described and the dreadful carnage of the 
American advance loses none of its gruesomeness in the author’s 
natrative. 





Priests and catechists will welcome “The Creed Explained 
According to the Psychological or Munich Method for Children 
of the Intermediate Grades, Based on the Baltimore Catechism 
(No. 2), an Aid to Catechists” (The Seminary Press, Roch- 
ester, N. Y.) by the Rev. Joseph J. Baierl, Professor of 
Catechetics at St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester. According to 
the method followed each lesson revolves about one theme or 
unit, the order of procedure being: Preparation, aim, presenta- 
tion, explanation, synthesis and application. In _ thirty-nine 
chapters the author explains how the articles of the Creed are 
to be made clear and intelligible to Christ’s little ones and sup- 
plies teachers of catechism with a wealth of illustrations drawn 
from Holy Writ, church history and the lives of the Saints 
which will make the Christian-doctrine period become no less 
enjoyable than profitable. 





As was sadly predicted, Daisy Ashford, the “infant liter’y 
prodigal” who wrote “ The Young Visiters” at the age of nine, 
is suddenly found to have many imitators. Her own little 
sister Angela composed when only eight a_heart-stirring 
eugenic romance called “The Jellous Governess,” which Lon- 
don audiences have recently heard read. And now a Chicago 
boy of eleven named Horace Atkisson Wade has “up” and 
written an authentic book of thrills entitled “In the Shadow of 
a Great Peril” (Reilly & Lee, Chicago, $1.25), which is 
sponsored by George Ade and Irvin Cobb. MHorace’s orthog- 
raphy is superior to Daisy’s: villain is the one term he misspells, 
though he has coined an expressive portmanteau word in 
“scrowled,” and the book is singularly free from malaprops. 
It is a 30,000-word story about the adventures Dick Coleman and 


his boarding-school chums had while in quest of “the docu- . 


ment.” It is a boy’s tale for boys. Its chapters are knit together 
with remarkable skill, there is plenty of movement and action, 
the characters talk naturally, and the reader’s interest is well 
sustained. 





Mr. Edward J. O’Brien has translated into good English 
verse “Three Poems of the War” (Yale University Press) 
by Paul Claudel, the French text is appended and there is an 
introduction by Pierre Chavannes who calls Claudel a “ religious 
genius.” “To the Dead in the Armies of the Republic” was 
written in March, 1915, “ Behind Them” in June, 1915, as was 
also the third “ Yes, General, As Often As You Direct!” which 
contains such lines as these: 


Attention, all in the trench, to our Chief when he starts to 
lift his gun! And a host 
Of us will go forth, for we are France, and terrible as 


the Holy Ghost! . . 


While there is one who does not succumb, whose face 
responds to the summons of right, 

While a Frenchman lives with a laughing face who believes 
in the things of eternal light... 


While fire and steel are the only things to halt the advance 
of a living man, 

While living flesh of France can cross your accursed threads 
of steel in the van, 


While a child of woman can march across the pomps of 
your science and chemistry, 

While the honor of France shines more clear in our hearts 
than the light of the sun on a noonday sea . 


As often as you direct, to the end! while a single man of 
them survives! While a single living man survives, our 
living and dead shall fight to effect! 

Yes, General, as often as you shall order! O France, as 
often as you direct! 
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SOCIOLOGY 
“A Brewer of Bigotry” 


T was once said that Mr. William H. Anderson was best 

described as a person incapable of temperance. Mr. Ander- 
son, whose activities now face investigation by the Assembly of 
the State of New York, is the Superintendent of the Anti- 
Saloon League. In return for an ample salary, he directs the 
affairs of that association in a manner most pleasing, no doubt, 
to its members, who, as yet, have not disavowed him. But the 
older description has been replaced by a happy phrasing occur- 
ring in a letter written by the Archbishop of New York; and as 
rechristened by the Archbishop, Mr. Anderson will probably 
become widely known for what he is, “a brewer of bigotry.” 
Speaking before a conference of Methodist clergymen on March 
8, Mr. Anderson delivered himself of the following, among 
other, absurdities: 


In the light of the specific declaration of Cardinal Gibbons 
for beer and wine, it is no wonder that the Catholic Arch- 
bishop of New York declined to deny the statement that the 
Catholic Church in New York is in sympathy with Tammany 
in its program of repeal, and its brazenly announced pur- 
pose of nullification pending repeal. 


Under ordinary circumstances, a charge so gross and mon- 
sirous, made by an individual of the standing of Mr, Anderson 
would have been met with silence. 


THE ArRCHBISHOP’S LETTER, 


HE superintendent is a person of no particular moment, 

except to the extent that he can make himself a _ public 
nuisance and a menace to good order. In the following letter, 
the Archbishop, after touching on the reasons which led him to 
write, presents a philosophy of sanity and common-sense which 
Mr. Anderson can never understand, but which will be appreci- 
ated by all upright American citizens. 


While yielding to many pressing demands for a statement 
on the slanderous attack of the leader of the Anti-Saloon 
League on the Catholic Church, I feel that, in taking notice 
of it, I should apologize, first of all, for not leaving the 
matter to the decent sentiment of New York, which long 
since has passed judgment on this zealot, his tongue and his 
methods. 

I am gratified indeed to observe the attitude of the Prot- 
estant clergy, who, if I may judge by the press, are not in 
sympathy with the anti-Catholic utterance of Mr. Anderson. 

My purpose in speaking is not to resent the abuse heaped 
on the Catholic Church because the Archbishop of New 
York dared to disobey the mandate of the leader of the Anti- 
Saloon League, by non-attendance at his meeting. Abuse 
always confounds the abuser. 

My sole anxiety is that a single person, in or out of the 
Catholic church, may be possibly deceived by this sinister 
figure in American politics, a sower of strife, who sinks so 
low as to play the un-American réle of a brewer of bigotry. 

Let me say most emphatically that the Catholic Church is 
not affiliated with any political organization, local, State or 
national; much less is the Church in conspiracy to contravene, 
directly or indirectly, the law of the land. 

No honest man, no matter what he may otherwise think 
of the Catholic Church, believes the Church to be an enemy 
of law and order. 

I repeat my public statement of a former occasion that the 
Catholic Church preaches and practises conscientious obe- 
dience to every law, and does not discriminate in favor of 
one more than another. The Church further demands that 
law be obeyed, whether we like it or not. Not so Mr. 
Anderson, who possesses and stresses the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, because he wants it observed and is paid for so doing. 
He seems but little concerned about other fundamental laws 
guaranteeing personal liberty, protection against unlawful 
search and seizure, religious freedom, free-speech, free press 
and free legislatures. 
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At a time when every sane, constructive and conservative 
force and element in the community should be working for a 
united America, it is deplorable—and discouraging, too—that 
any man should be permitted to foment distrust and breed 
mischief. 

Wo to him who, in these critical days, sets aflame in- 
dustrial, social, racial, or religious dissensions! Better for 
America that he had never been born. 


“Well, after all, the Catholic Church has never been actually 
fanatical in enforcing Prohibition,” was the comment made by 
the minister of a large and, of course, “fashionable” Fifth 
Avenue congregation, in defense of the remarkable Mr. Ander- 
son. Persons of this benighted mentality will not appreciate the 
force and clarity, and the whole-hearted American spirit of the 
Archbishop’s letter, but the reception given the letter by the 
general public is a reassuring sign of returning sanity. 


SoME EpiTrorIAL COMMENT. 


6 wey reception was mirrored in editorial comments printed 
in practically all the New York newspapers. As a matter 
of record the following comments are worthy of preservation. 
The first is from the World: 


There seems to be no authority in the Anti-Saloon League 
capable of stopping the ruffianly indecencies of Superin- 
tendent Anderson, but the clergymen who applaud him are 
subject to discipline that ought to be exerted. We do not 
believe that any church organization as such is prepared to 
renew under the leadership of this abusive upstart the old 
religious hatred which he is deliberately doing his best to 
revive. 

Anderson is both self-seeker and fanatic; both pay-rolier 
and politician; both demagogue and slanderer, with an eye 
always on the main chance. If his interest in Prohibition 
were wholly moral and intellectual there would be no need 
of his insolence to Cardinal Gibbons or his brutal and 
mendacious assaults upon the Catholic Church. He is scur- 
rilous because he believes that it pays. He defames better 
men because it brings him into notice. He goes to the very 
limits of blackguardism because that is the way he earns his 
living. 

No church can afford to make itself responsible for this 
fellow. He has delivered his diatribes in too many Christian 
pulpits already. Without assistance Anderson’s vicious 
tongue will never stir up religious strife, but with the help 
of foolish preachers there is no telling what the evil conse- 
quences may be. Nobody cares whether Anderson is re- 
strained or not, but there ought to be enough true religious 
sentiment to halt the clergymen who have given him counte- 
nance and made his libels their own. 


The Evening Post entitles its editorial, “ Mr. Anderson’s Attack 
on Catholics.” Despite Mr. Anderson’s subsequent somewhat 
disingenuous “explanations” which in reality constitute a new 
insult, the Evening Post’s head correctly describes the original 
offense. 


It must be a new experience for Mr. Anderson of the 
Anti-Saloon League to be termed a “brewer,” but Arch- 
bishop Hayes’s phrase is a “ brewer of bigotry.” There is 
some basis for the charge. Mr. Anderson denies that he 
attacked the Catholic Church, but when one assails “ the 
leaders of the Catholic Church” he hardly has a right to be 
surprised if the public receives the impression that he has 
attacked the Church. Even in his disclaimer Mr. Arderson 
pronounces the doom of the Church “if it should take a 
position in favor of bringing back the liquor traffic.” This 
is a gratuitous assumption. 

The head of the Anti-Saloon League is provoked because 
the Catholic Church has not followed the example of some 
of the Protestant churches in endorsing and supporting the 
Anti-Saloon League morally and financially. It is apparently 
impossible for Mr. Anderson to comprehend how any re- 
ligious body can refuse to applaud his efforts. To Mr. 
Anderson the liquor question is a moral issue. But how if 
a church disagrees with this notion? Suppose that it believes 


that it has no right to make an official declaration binding 
its members. 


Mr. Anderson is hardly qualified to read its 
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duty to it. The Catholic Church very likely has a large num- 
ber, say a majority, of members who would have voted 
against the Prohibition amendment. It is not a crime to vote 
one’s sentiments in this country. Catholics might go so far 
as to vote for the repeal of the amendment. Are they te 
suffer excommunication at Mr. Anderson's hands on this 
account ? 

It has always been our boast that religious hatreds could not 
live in the atmosphere of this land. Any attempt to play 
this kind of “ politics,” in behalf of whatever cause, should 
be swiftly condemned. 


Finally, the American, always on friendly terms with the Anti- 
Saloon League, thus pays its respects to Mr. Anderson: 


Whatever value has attached to the previous activities of 
William H. Anderson, directing spirit of the Anti-Saloon 
League, is canceled, so far as his future usefulness to that 
organization and the Prohibition movement is concerned, by 
the amazing folly and shocking injustice of his present out- 
burst of bigotry. 

The right of American citizens to favor or oppose modifica- 
tions of any law is fundamental. It is qualified only by the 
requirement that, while seeking to change a law, they shall 
not break any law. 

In the exercise of this right they are morally entitled to 
freedom from attack because of their membership in any 
church, lodge, union, club or political party, unless and un- 
til the position which they take as citizens is adopted by such 
church, lodge, union, club or political organization. 

Their views may be challenged and debated at any time 
by anybody, for this is a right of free speech. 

But it is unwise, unfair, unwarranted, dastardly to play 
on prejudice or bigotry by imputing to these individual opin- 
ions an indorsement which they had not received from or- 
ganizations to which the citizens themselves may belong. 

There are Catholics, Protestants, Jews, agnostics and every 
other shade of religion or irreligion who are in favor of 
complete Prohibition, rigidly enforced. 

There are other Catholics, Protestants, Jews, etc., who 
favor varying degrees of Prohibition enforcement. 

The Prohibition amendment decrees the death of the 
American saloon, and there are few mourners. 

But it does not and it cannot prevent a varied difference 
of opinion as to the exact details of the legislation neces- 
sary to its enforcement. 

Here the discussion should be centered on facts and honest 
inferences, and conducted with decorum. It should not be 
beclouded by passion, intolerance, misrepresentation or 
gratuitous appeals to prejudice. 

Long indulgence in autocratic tactics appears to have 
gone to his head and intoxicated it with a delusion of im- 
portance which he does not possess. 


The question now remains, what disposition will the League 
make of Mr. Anderson. Is it disposed, as a body, to regard 
religious discord as a desirable thing, provided it seems to en- 
force their concept of the Eighteenth Amendment and the Vol- 
stead act? 


CATHOLICS AND “NULLIFICATION” 


N a later communication, which has not received much pub- 

licity, Mr. Anderson seems to take the position that no loyal 
American can oppose the one or the other and voice his opposi- 
tion in word and writing. In his zeal for the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, has Mr. Anderson forgotten the First? “The Church 
demands,” writes the Archbishop, “that the law be obeyed, 
whether we like it or not.” As long as the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment is part of the Constitution of the United States, and is 
given effect through proper legislative enactment, none need 
fear that Catholics will band’ together in a conspiracy to 
“nullify” it. But their obedience does not mean that they are 
deprived of their right as American citizens, to use all lawful 
means to bring about its repeal, or, in the words of Cardinal 
Gibbons, to secure “a broad, sane and liberal interpretation,” 
should they deem either of those courses for the common good. 

Paut L. Brakety, S.J. 
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EDUCATION 


The Smith-Towner Bill and Religious Education 

T the Cleveland convention of the National Education As- 

sociation, Dr. Charles H. Judson of the University of Chi- 
cago, said that while many teachers had approved the Smith- 
Towner bill, he had good reason to believe that not many 
understood what the bill proposed to do, or had even read it. 
No other reason can be assigned for some approbations which 
the bill has secured, for the approbations are incongruous, to 
say the least, with the purposes and ideals of those who gave 
them. Thus on March 9, the Religious Education Department 
of the Interchurch World Movement, an alliance of the Ameri- 
can Protestant Churches, formed to stimulate the spread of the 
Protestant religion throughout the world, held its first meeting 
in New York. After addresses made by Mr. Hugh Magill of 
the National Education Association, and Professors Bagley and 
Strayer of Columbia University, the Department voted its ap- 
proval of the bill, on the extraordinary ground that it would 
promote religious education! There is something deeply hu- 
morous in the thought of Messrs. Bagley, Magill and Strayer, 
appearing before a congregation of clergymen to urge the need 
of religious education, but it is not at all humorous to reflect 
that their combined eloquence deceived so intelligent a body as 
the Interchurch World Movement. 


Wuat Is “ Reticious Epucation ”? 


OR whatever else the Smith-Towner bill may do, it will as- 
suredly not promote “religious education.” There are 
hundreds of private schools in this country, conducted mainly 
by Catholics, Lutherans and Jews, in which the children are 
taught to believe that it is quite as necessary to serve God as 
it is to learn the multiplication table. That the public schools, 
which by the Smith-Towner bill will be amalgamated by slow 
degrees into a Federal system, can promote religious education, 
can be held only by those who maintain the possibility of in- 
culcating religion through a system from which, on principle, 
all definite and formal teaching of religion is excluded. Of 
course, there are differences of opinion as to what, precisely, 
constitutes “religious education.” Yet it will not be seriously 
urged that religious education consists in reading a few verses 
daily, “ without comment,” from the Bible. It may be remarked, 
moreover, that in most proposals for Bible reading in the pub- 
lic schools, “comment” has been inevitably introduced by the 
very fact that Jewish teachers are permitted to reject selections 
from the New Testament. On the same principle, it is some- 
what difficult to understand how a teacher who avers that she 
has conscientious objections against both Old and New Testa- 
ments, can be forced to read either. 

Beyond Bible reading, it is difficult to see what the public 
school can do. It can, of course, inculcate principles founded 
on natural virtue and good sense, but for that it need not ap- 
peal to the Bible. The history of almost any nation will serve 
many as an acceptable substitute, and by suitable omissions, one 
might construct a fair-weather code of morals from Plato and 
Aristotle. 

But since the coming of Jesus Christ, such training has not 
generally been accepted as “religious education.” In any case, 
the simple reading from a book, on which the teacher is abso- 
lutely forbidden to offer comment, must seem a stupid and un- 
educational process, such as would not be tolerated in any other 
department of the school. I think that most earnest teachers 
feel that, at best, this presentation of Holy Scripture is futile 
as a guide to religious thought and moral conduct, and that to 
read it as if it were a species of tabu, something which, if not 
carefully handled, would stir up hate and controversy, is little 
short of irreverence. If we cannot agree on its purpose and 
content, and all cannot, it is surely unfair to treat it in the 
schools either as if it were the sole rule of faith and morals, 
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or as if it were of no higher value than the “ Nicomachean 
Ethics.” 
FUNDAMENTALS OF RELIGIOUS TRAINING 

ger public schools, then, to be glorified financially by the 

Smith-Towner bill, although the deserving teachers will 
reap few farthings from the harvest, can contribute little to reli- 
gious education, beyond the reading of a few detached, and pos- 
sibly mistranslated, passages from the Bible. The children may 
or may not understand, but in no case will they be allowed a 
Philip to interpret for them. As a factor in religious educa- 
tion, the process is founded on a wrong principle. The State 
does not think that men can be made law-abiding by the daily 
reading of a few selected sections from the statute book; and 
even as men must be so trained in their youth that they will by 
preference conduct themselves in a law-abiding manner, so the 
mind of the child must be trained definitely to know and lov- 
ingly to accept the law of God. 

If a school cannot teach the pupil that God exists, that He 
has manifested Himself to us, chiefly through the coming of 
Our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, that He has revealed both 
a law for our moral conduct and for the manner in which He 
is to be worshiped, that we are responsible for our acts freely 
posited, and that they are punished or rewarded in an eternal life 
beyond the grave, it can hardly be said to promote the child’s 
religious education. It may teach decorum, but it does not 
teach religion. It may train him in his duties to the community, 
but it cannot train him in his duties to Almighty God. Religion, 
it should not be forgotten, is not a matter of direct, personal 
revelation to each individual soul, a compelling revelation which 
like a kind of magic transforms the world or destroys the will. 
It must be studied, it must be learned, and while God will never 
fail the soul which acts according to its knowledge, however 
limited and imperfect, it is also true that God ordinarily works 
through non-miraculous agencies. 


THE Pustic SCHOOL AND RELIGION 


T should hardly be necessary at this time to argue that the 
public school cannot teach religion, and therefore cannot im- 

part a religious education. Its function is purely secular, and 
until our State Constitutions are so revised as to authorize the 
teaching of religion by the State, must remain secular. Its 
limitations were never better expressed than by the observer 
who said that if Jesus Christ entered any classroom in any 
Catholic school, teacher and pupils would fall down before Him 
in loving adoration; while if He entered a public school to teach 
His saving doctrines, the teacher, if she followed the principle 
on which the public school is necessarily founded, would insist 
that He leave instantly. The Smith-Towner bill will heavily 
subsidize schools in which the name of Jesus Christ cannot be 
uttered in the spirit of adoration, in many cases, for literal fear 
of the Jews, and will seriously cripple, if it does not ultimately 
destroy, the school which places religion as the cornerstone of 
education and true American citizenship. 

Catholics still labor under the burden of being obliged to pay 
for schools from which they can derive no benefit, and which, 
considered as a system of education, they can by no means 
approve. That burden is heavy, and while they realize that at 
present no practicable way of releasing them is at hand, they 
may be pardoned if they ask that the burden be not made heav- 
ier. In the city of New York the appropriation for public- 
school purposes for the current year is about eighty-seven mil- 
lion dollars. Assuming that the number of families in the city 
of New York is in excess of one million, the family assessment 
for school taxes may be estimated at about eighty dollars. For 
the majority of Catholic parents, this is a pure gift to the city, 
and to this gift they add the parish schools with an enrollment 
of more than 100,000 children. What the city taxes will be when 
the public schools pass under the control of the political bu- 
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reaucracy established by the Smith-Towner bill, God alone 
knows. The city of Washington, where the schools are con- 
trolled by the Feders’ Government, presents a fair example of 
a system famous for poor but expensive management and un- 
derpaid teachers. I confess that I do not see how fathers and 
mothers who believe that their children should be educated in 
Christian schools will be able to maintain Christian schools 
under the burdens imposed by the Smith-Towner bill. 


A MIspLacep CONFIDENCE 


HE action of an association of Christian churches approv- 
ing the Smith-Towner bill on the ground that ‘it promotes 
“religious education,” when in fact it tends to cripple all 
schools for Christian education, and promises to strengthen 
schools in which a Christian education cannot possibly be given, 
is both incongruous and at first puzzling. As it can hardly be 
presumed that their first intention was not to promote religious 
education but to destroy the only school system which actually 
imparts a religious education, the true explanation is probably 
found in the remark made by Dr. Judson at the Cleveland con- 
vention. Instead of reading the bill to find out what was in it, 
the association took the word of three propagandists, Messrs. 
Bagley, Strayer and Magill, that it was a measure which would 
promote religious education. P. L. Be. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 

Bishops Organize a National 

Catholic Women’s Council 

NATIONAL Organization of Catholic Women’s Activities 

has now been incorporated into the National Catholic 

Welfare Council as a result of the three-days’ conference of 

representative Catholic laywomen, called together by the De- 

partment of Lay Organizations of the Bishops’ Council. The 

meetings were held under the auspices of Bishop Schrembs, 

Chairman of this Department. There were present 126 voting 

delegates, representing thirteen out of the fourteen provinces of 

the United States. In the constitution of the new organization 
its objects are thus outlined: 

(1) To serve as the medium through which the Catholic 
women of the country may speak and act as a unit on all 
matters of public interest. (2) To stimulate the work of 
existing organizations of Catholic women to greater effi- 
ciency and usefulness to meet the exigencies of the time. 
(3) To render definite assistance to all local Catholic 
women’s organizations in their efforts to give service in their 
respective fields. (4) To establish relations with organi- 
zations of other nations in an endeavor to develop interest 
in, and effect some solution of, the problems of Catholic 
women throughout the world. (5) To provide a national 
body through which Catholic women may assist in meeting 
problems of a national scope. (6) To constitute and super- 
vise as the means of its direct action such bureaus, commit- 
tees and conferences as shall be necessary for the conduct 
of its direct work. 


The policy of the new organization will be to carry on its 
activities, so far as may be, through the instrumentality of 
existing local organizations. The program on which immediate 
action is to be taken calls for the establishment of a monthly 
bulletin. It further proposes to open negotiations at once with 
the International Catholic Association for the Protection of 
Young Girls, and in cooperation with this to undertake the task 
of caring for the immigrant girl in transit from her home to 
her destination in the United States, or vice versa. It is also to 
affiliate with the International Union of Catholic Women’s 
Organizations. A traveling exhibit is to be established and a 
service bureau to be created, the latter to function along four 
chief lines: personnel, information, representation and direction. 
Thus under the first of these four headings we are told in the 
adopted report: 

So far as the personnel is concerned: It will undertake 


the task of gathering together lists of all Catholic women in 
the country, engaged as volunteers or as full-time workers, 
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in social and kindred activities. Such lists are already begun 
with about 5,000 names card-catalogued. 

It will next perform the work of an employment exchange, 
particularly for social workers. Lists and records of avail- 
able social workers will be kept and the Bureau will under- 
take to fill the request of any community or organization 
for Catholic social workers. 

In addition the Bureau will have a limited staff of trained 
workers who will go upon request to any community or 
organization asking their services. This field service will 
be rendered on a self-supporting basis, the communities 
that make the request paying the salary of the worker for 
the period during which services are rendered. 


The Bureau will also furnish speakers. So far as informa- 
tion is concerned, it will carry on extensive research work and 
serve as a clearing house of the acquired experiences. The 
results will be embodied in the Bulletin, or in pamphlets and 
leaflets as the need may be. It will be ready to help by corre- 
spondence and will send important information on pending 
legislation or on movements of Catholic interest. Its duty of 
representation will consist in keeping in touch with national 
conventions and movements, with governmental and other 
agencies, furnishing representatives and speakers for conven- 
tions, committees, etc. Its directive efforts will depend entirely 
upon the amount of work the Council agrees to undertake. 
Here, therefore, a glorious beginning has been made for social 
service of the highest kind in which every Catholic woman 
can take her part. 


Is Anglicanism Found in 
Pre-Reformation Statutes? 
T HE old and threshed-out argument that the Anglican Church 
existed before the Reformation because reference can be 
found in ancient statutes to the “ Church of England,” is again 
proposed at length by a writer in the Toronto Evening Telegram. 
It would be as sensible to say that American Catholics are 
separated from the Church at Rome because in their literature 
they constantly refer to their own “ American Church.” That 
differences regarding benefices and the like, arose between cer- 
tain Popes and the temporal interests of English kings, to which 
reference is further made, proves nothing whatsoever in a doc- 
trinal way. It is quite possible that certain French or English 
or American Catholics of our own day may very foolishly have 
disapproved of the conduct of the Pope during the war, yet this 
would not have affected their Catholicism. We may here briefly 
cite a passage from the article on “ Anglicanism ” in the “ Catholic 
Encyclopedia” : 

Before the breach with Rome under Henry VIII there 
was absolutely no doctrinal difference between the Faith of 
Englishmen and the rest of Catholic Christendom, and 
“ Anglicanism,” as connoting a separate or independent re- 
ligious system was unknown. The name Ecclesia Anglicana, 
or English Church, was of course employed, but always in 
the Catholic and Papal use of the term as signifying that 
part or region of the one Catholic Church under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Pope which was situated in England, and precisely 
in the same way as the Church in Scotland was called the 
Ecclesia Scotticana, the Church in France, the Ecclesia Galli- 
cana, and the Church in Spain the Ecclesia Hispanica, That 
such national or regional appellations were a part of the style 
of the Roman Curia itself, and that they in no sense could 
have implied any indication of independence of Rome, is 
sufficiently well known to all who are familiar with pre- 
Reformation records. 

For the rest we find direct reference made in various pre- 
Reformation documents to the membership of the Church of 
England, Ecclesia Anglicana, in the “Most Holy Church of 
Rome” and to the obedience due to the latter on the part of 
all Christians. Only thirteen years before the fatal separation, 
in 1521, John Clerk, the English Ambassador at Rome, declared 
in full Papal consistory that England was second to no country 
“in the obedience due to the Most Holy Roman Church.” Ar- 
guments are hard to find when men hark back to such difficulties. 











